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FOREWORD. 


BY  SIR  OWEN  PHILIPPS,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

OF  the  tremendous  effort  put  forth  during 
the  war,  the  hardship  endured,  the  ever¬ 
present  danger  so  admirably  faced, 
perhaps  the  least  understood  has  been 
the  share  borne  by  the  men  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Like  the  “Silent  Service”  of 
which  the  Merchant  Fleet,  in  effect,  became  an 
integral  part,  it  carried  on  its  duties  unostentatiously. 


It  is  now  possible  to  tell  of  the  splendid  work 
accomplished,  and  these  tales  of  the  parts  played  by 
the  ships  and  men  of  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  contain  a  record  of  the  achievements  of 
more  than  one  vessel  which,  famous  as  a  liner,  gained 
added  fame  during  the  war  in  a  new  sphere  of  activity. 


We  speak  of  ships,  but  it  is  the  men  to  whom  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due.  The  memory  of  the 
magnificent  part  they  played  in  bringing  the  conflict 
to  a  successful  conclusion  should  not  pale  as  the  war 
sinks  into  the  past,  rather  should  it  be  intensified  by 
the  opportunity  for  reflection  of  what  they  accomplished. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"  rN  the  compilation  of  the  present  book  the 
writer’s  intention  has  been  that,  while  aiming  at  an 
;  historical  record  of  the  activities  of  The  Royal 
i  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  in  the  Great  War, 
»  >4he  book  should,  if  possible,  present  at  least  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  sequence  of  plain  facts.  For 
this  reason,  statistics  and  purely  business  details  have 
for  the  most  part  been  omitted,  and  attention  directed 
to  the  more  interesting  incidents  of  the  war  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Company.  Even  so,  it  has 
at  times  been  necessary  to  omit  some  incidents, 
interesting  in  themselves,  owing  to  a  similar  episode 
having  already  been  described  in  detail. 

In  addition  to  those  gentlemen  specially  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  it  is  desired  to  thank 
Lieutenant  A.  E.  Hernandez,  R.N.R.,  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  C.  J.  Goble,  R.N.R.,  for  their  assistance 
with  the  chapters  on  Armed  Merchant  Cruisers  ; 
also  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  E.  H.  Croft,  R.N.R., 
for  the  loan  of  his  diaries  in  connection  with  “  Trent  ” 
in  German  East  Africa. 

H.  W.  L. 


London. 

ist  June ,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR. 

IN  commencing  the  story  of  the  part  played  by  The 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  in  the  colossal 
struggle  from  which  the  world  has  now  been 
delivered,  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  make  a  passing 
reference  to  the  situation  which  prevailed  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Company 
and  the  German  Steamship  Lines  with  which  it  was 
in  contact. 

The  competition  of  these  Lines,  in  most  spheres 
of  the  Company’s  activity,  had  for  years  prior  to  the 
war  been  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  and  had  gradually  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that,  by  the  year  1914,  it  had 
become  most  persistent. 

On  the  South  American  route,  German  competition 
had  become  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  beyond  the  mere 
desire  of  one  commercial  undertaking  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  another — an  element  with  which 
probably  most  other  English  Shipping  Companies  had 
to  contend. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  the  German  Lines 
were  at  no  time  able  to  wrest  from  the  R.M.S.P. 
Company  the  prestige  which  they  enjoyed  among 
the  European  and  South  American  travelling  public. 
The  Company’s  famous  “  A  ”  class  of  steamers,  some 
of  which  won  historic  fame  during  the  war,  were  (and 
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are)  fine  examples  of  the  shipbuilder’s  craft,  no  effort 
having  been  spared  to  fit  them  with  all  the  latest 
improvements. 

In  August,  1914,  the  Company  had  on  the  stocks 
a  super-“  A”  steamer,  “Almanzora” — a  splendid  ship, 
in  which  decorative  artists  had  been  given  practically 
a  free  hand  ;  but  she  was  destined  for  a  time  for 
the  sterner  work  of  an  Armed  Merchant  Cruiser.  Just 
before  she  was  launched,  the  distant  murmuring  of 
the  wings  of  war,  which  had  been  heard  for  years  (but 
which  always  seemed  so  far  off  that  few  heeded  it), 
suddenly  swelled  into  a  mighty  roar,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days  the  inevitable  had  happened — Great 
Britain  and  Germany  were  at  war  ! 

The  Company’s  first  thought  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was,  of  course,  for  the  safety  of  their  vessels 
which  were  on  the  high  seas  or  in  hostile  ports  at  the 
time,  and,  although  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter)  some  of  them  had  exciting  experiences,  not 
one  was  captured  or  interned  during  the  early  days  of 
the  conflict. 

Ships  that  were  actually  on  passage  at  the  time 
continued  and  completed  their  voyages,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Admiralty,  who  detained  the  vessels  or 
permitted  them  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  according 
to  any  information  they  had  as  to  the  activity  of 
German  raiders  or  submarines,  though  many  of  them 
were  as  much  as  a  week  or  more  late  in  arriving  at 
their  destinations. 

The  Port  of  Southampton  was  closed  to  commerce 
during  the  war  and  used  solely  for  war  purposes,  so 
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that  those  ships  that  were  originally  bound  for 
Southampton  had  to  call  at  Signal  Stations  in  England 
or  Ireland  (to  which  the  Company  transmitted  their 
instructions)  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  port  they 
were  to  proceed.  The  difficulty  of  finding  port 
accommodation  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  was  an 
incubus  which  necessitated  many  a  hurried  telegraphic 
enquiry  to  various  ports  to  ascertain  if  accommodation 
could  be  afforded  ships,  and  whether  the  necessary 
facilities  were  immediately  available  to  discharge,  coal 
and  victual  them. 

To  remark  that  the  R.M.S.P.  Company  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  business  disruption  which 
immediately  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  is 
almost  a  platitude.  With  the  sweeping  away  of 
old-established  conventions,  and  the  usual  methods 
of  business  ;  with  the  temporary  breakdown  of 
International  exchange,  the  Government’s  veto  on 
exports,  and  the  consequent  practical  inability  of 
shippers  to  carry  on  their  business  ;  together  with  the 
immediate  uncertainty  of  the  dangers  at  sea,  and  the 
many  other  urgent  problems  that  had  to  be  solved,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  Company’s  business  was, 
for  the  moment,  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Some  steamers,  such  as  “  Andes,”  “  Amazon,” 
“Aragon,”  “Demerara,”  “Parana”  and  “Pardo,” 
were  held  up  for  considerable  periods  in  foreign  ports, 
awaiting  sufficient  cargo  and  passengers  to  justify 
their  departure  for  home — all  the  time,  of  course, 
having  their  full  crews  on  board  and  being  in  readiness 
to  put  to  sea. 
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The  outward  despatch  of  cargo  steamers  was  also, 
for  a  time,  practically  suspended.  Only  a  day  or  so 
after  that  memorable  4th  August,  the  Government 
issued  a  formidable  list  of  “  certain  warlike  stores, 
provisions  and  victual  ”  to  be  treated  as  contraband 
of  war,  which  had  the  effect  of  momentarily  arresting 
the  export  trade  of  the  country  ;  even  if  a  shipper’s 
proposed  export  were  not  vetoed,  he  had  to  pay  very 
heavy  war  insurance  and  increased  freight,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  disabilities,  the  usual  methods  of 
finance  were  denied  him.  The  whole  situation  for 
the  moment  strangled  shipping  business.  Apart  from 
the  possibility  of  the  ships  being  captured  at  sea,  it 
was  not  a  business  proposition  to  run  them. 

However,  shortly  after  Great  Britain’s  unanswered 
ultimatum  to  Germany,  when  the  first  froth  of 
effervescence  had  subsided  a  little,  and  it  was  possible 
to  gauge  to  some  extent  the  immediate  trend  of  events, 
the  Company’s  steamers  continued  to  serve  their 
accustomed  routes,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
the  times  permitted.  It  will  be  appreciated  that,  apart 
from  considerations  that  affected  the  welfare  of  the 
Company,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  itself 
that  the  operations  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine 
should  not  be  interrupted  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  possibility 
of  the  German  Government  attempting  to  harass  the 
trade  routes  and  arrest  the  flow  of  commerce  ;  and 
the  Admiralty  gave  particular  attention  to  the  position 
of  South  America,  the  especial  sphere  of  the 
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R.M.S.P.  Company,  with  a  view  to  so  concerting 
their  naval  measures  as  to  protect  and  sustain 
British  trade.  Within  a  week  or  so  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  twenty-four  British  cruisers, 
besides  French,  were  in  the  Atlantic,  searching  for 
the  five  German  cruisers  known  to  be  in  that 
ocean. 

.  The  problem  of  the  extent  of  the  German  menace 
at  sea,  while  the  war  was  yet  young,  was  not  one  easy 
to  solve.  It  is  now  known  that  the  German  Fleet 
(apart  from  the  submarine  campaign,  which  developed 
later)  for  the  most  part  spent  its  time  in  the  Kiel 
Canal  ;  but,  in  August,  1914,  when  the  tension  and 
strain  of  the  moment  were  so  great,  and  the  future 
so  ominous,  no  one  could  pretend  to  foretell  what 
action  the  German  Main  Fleet  was  likely  to  take. 
Every  conceivable  precaution  was  adopted  to  minimise 
the  possibility  of  the  capturing  or  sinking  of  any  of 
the  Company’s  steamers,  and  a  large  number  of 
memoranda  containing  advice  as  to  precautionary 
measures  were  issued  by  the  Admiralty. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  dangers  at  sea, 
there  was  a  host  of  other  aspects  which  contributed 
to  the  many  difficulties  of  shipowners  in  those 
momentous  days.  The  question  of  insurance, 
naturally,  was  one  which  had  to  be  given  close  con¬ 
sideration,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  note  that  for  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  war, 
practically  all  the  vessels  of  the  R.M.S.P.  fleet  were 
entered  in  War  Risks  Clubs  which  were  established 
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some  eighteen  months  prior  to  the  war ,  to  cover, 
among  others,  the  following  rather  significant  risks 

(1)  Loss  of,  or  damage  to,  a  vessel  (not  carrying 
contraband  or  running  a  blockade)  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  inflicted  by  a  belligerent  while 
Great  Britain  is  neutral. 

(2)  Loss  of,  or  damage  to,  a  ship  at  sea  or  in 
a  port  of  the  enemy  when  war  is  declared  against 
Great  Britain,  until  a  home  or  neutral  port  is  reached. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  in  manning  merchant  vessels.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  of  the  Company’s  R.N.R.  Officers  were  called 
out  forwar  service  (incidentally  the  R.M.S.P. Company 
were  the  first  to  deposit  their  mobilization  returns 
with  the  Registrar  of  Shipping  and  Seamen).  Some 
Officers  were  actually  called  out  whilst  they  were  as 
far  abroad  as  Yokohama. 

This  R.N.R.  mobilization  made  serious  inroads  into 
the  Company’s  staff  of  executive  officers.  “  Tamar,”  for 
example,  was  depleted  of  her  whole  complement  of 
officers ;  Captain,  Chief,  2nd  and  3rd  ;  “  Cardiganshire” 
of  her  Captain,  Chief  and  3rd,  and  so  on.  Great 
difficulty  was  also  encountered  in  providing  crew9. 
The  cause  of  this  was  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  shore  wages  had  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
man  had  no  need  to  run  the  dangers  of  a  sea  life  under 
war  conditions  to  earn  a  living,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  best  type  of  sailor  was  also  in  the  R.N.R. 

While  on  the  subject  of  labour  troubles,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
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war,  the  Naval  Authorities  at  Invergordon  could  not 
even  provide  men  to  bunker  “  Asturias,”  which  had 
been  requisitioned  as  a  Hospital  ship,  and  the  work 
had  to  be  done  by  her  crew.  And  the  R.M.S.P. 
Company  in  some  cases  were  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  !  They  had  not  even  the  coal  to  put  in 
the  ships,  because  the  Admiralty  had  requisitioned 
their  Coal  Contractors’  plant  and  coal  at  Southampton. 

However,  in  course  of  time,  such  difficulties  as 
these  were  surmounted  as  best  they  could  be,  and 
the  Company’s  steamers  served  their  accustomed 
routes  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  During  the 
month  of  August,  1914,  ten  of  the  Company’s  vessels 
(mostly  passenger  liners)  were  requisitioned  by  the 
Government  for  war  service,  and  the  ships  that  re¬ 
mained  were  greatly  in  demand  by  South  Americans 
and  others  who  were  in  Europe  when  war  was  declared 
and  who  were  anxious  to  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  their  own  countries.  The  first  R.M.S.P.  passenger 
liner  to  sail  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  America 
was  the  now  famous  “  Alcantara  ”  which  left  England 
on  28th  August,  1914,  with  550  Saloon  passengers, 
and  there  was  such  a  clamour  for  accommodation 
in  her  that  even  third  class  cabins  were  used  for  some 
of  these  passengers,  who  were  quite  willing  to  suffer 
such  inferior  accommodation  so  long  as  they  could 
get  home.  The  further  “  A  ”  steamers  which  sailed 
during  the  next  month  or  two  each  carried  upwards 
of  450  Saloon  passengers. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  WAR  :  AT  SEA. 


IN  the  opening  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  create  the  atmosphere  which  prevailed 
“  internally,”  on  the  outbreak,  and  during  the  early 
days  of  the  War.  In  the  present,  the  intention 
is  to  look  to  sea  for  a  while  in  order  to  glean  some 
idea  of  the  experiences  of  the  Company’s  steamers 
during  the  same  period. 

First,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  how  “  Aragon  ” 
left  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  just  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  At  the  time  she  was  lying  in  the 
Darsena  Norte,  ahead  of  the  German  Liner,  Cap 
Trafalgar. 

“  It  was  only  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  river,” 
wrote  Captain  W.  G.  Mason,  at  that  time  in  command 
of  “Aragon,”  “  that  Cap  Trafalgar  had  not  left  the 
day  before  us,  in  which  case  our  run  homewards 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  very  brief  one  ! 
(It  will  be  remembered  that  Cap  Trafalgar,  before 
the  war  the  most  up-to-date  German  Liner  on 
the  South  American  route,  made  her  appearance  in 
the  Atlantic  in  August,  1914,  as  a  German  armed 
cruiser.) 

“  We  steamed  up  the  coast  as  closely  as  safe 
navigation  permitted,  and  kept  a  dark  ship,  there 
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being  another  German  cruiser  on  the  coast  at  the  time, 
the  position  of  which  was  unknown. 

“  On  arrival  at  Pernambuco  I  received  information 
of  an  enemy  squadron  being  sighted  that  same  day 
off  Cape  Carvoiero,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  man  came 
from  the  wireless  station — or  said  that  he  did — and 
gave  me  information  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
I  had  received  earlier  in  the  day.  He  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  anxiety  to  knoAV  the  route  I  should  take, 
so  I  told  him  that  as  his  information  was  the  latest, 
and  put  the  enemy  so  much  farther  away,  I  should 
take  the  usual  route,  west  of  Fernando  Noronha. 

“I  steered  that  course  until  I  had  dropped  the  land 
below  the  horizon  and  then  changed  my  direction 
completely.  At  i  a.m.  the  wireless  operator  reported 
that  he  could  hear  five  vessels  in  wireless  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another — the  Telefunken  installation 
(German)  being  used.  At  first  they  were  fairly  strong, 
but  as  we  stood  further  East  their  signals  became 
fainter  and  finally  were  lost.  Our  run  after  that  was 
uninterrupted.” 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Cap  Trafalgar ,  or 
some  other  German  raider,  had  been  endeavouring 
to  waylay  “  Aragon.” 

Another  of  the  Company’s  steamers,  however, 
“  Arlanza  ”  (Lieut.-Commander  Sir  Charles  Down, 
K.B.E.,  R.N.R.,  in  command)  was  actually  captured 
by  a  German  marauder,  in  the  early  days  of  the  War, 
though  she  ultimately  escaped. 

In  ignorance  of  the  strife  that  was  fermenting  in 
Europe  and  the  reception  that  was  to  await  him, 
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Captain  Down,  of  “Arlanza,”  left  Buenos  Aires  on 
31st  July,  1914,  and  a  fortnight  at  a  steady  sixteen 
knots  an  hour,  brought  him  to  a  position  about  200 
miles  to  the  South  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  morning  of  16th  August  passed  uneventfully, 
nothing  happening  except  that  “  Arlanza  ”  was  in 
wireless  communication  with  the  British  cruiser 
Cumberland  about  some  purely  common-place  matters. 

Mid-day  came,  and  soon  after,  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  was  observed  on  the  horizon,  immediately 
astern — a  fact  which  caused  little  comment  at  the 
time,  it  was  an  every-day  occurrence — but  gradually 
the  hull  of  a  big,  black  ship  rose  into  view,  coming 
straight  for  “  Arlanza.”  The  great  bow  wave  that 
she  was  throwing  up  gave  evidence  of  her  swiftness, 
and  thus  aroused  suspicion. 

As  the  stranger  came  closer,  her  identity  became 
apparent.  She  was  the  German  armed  Merchant 
Cruiser  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  an  erstwhile 
German  passenger  liner  of  about  14,000  tons,  some 
600  feet  in  length,  and  armed  with  ten  4-inch  guns.  She 
was  also  riding  very  light,  from  which  Captain  Down 
surmised,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that  she  was 
short  of  coal. 

At  1. 10  p.m.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  had 
approached  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of"  Arlanza” 
and  displayed  the  signal  “  Stop,  or  I  will  sink  you.” 
With  about  six  4-inch  guns  trained  upon  him — his  own 
ship  being  unarmed — Captain  Down  had  no  chance 
to  challenge  the  raider.  “  Arlanza ’s  ”  engines  were 
accordingly  rung  off. 
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The  raider  then  hoisted  a  signal  ordering 
“  Arlanza’s  ”  wireless  aerials  to  be  dismantled  and 
thrown  overboard,  and  at  2  p.m.  signalled  How 
many  women  and  children  on  board  ?  ”  “  335 

97  children,”  was  the  reply,  and  at  ten  minutes  past 
two  a  further  message  came,  “  You  may  proceed,  I 
have  no  further  orders  for  you.” 

Why  she  so  suddenly  adopted  this  chivalrous 
attitude  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  possibly  she  was  aware 
that  “  Arlanza  ”  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Cruiser  Cumberland  during  the  morning,  and  so 
knew  that  a  British  Warship  was  in  the  vicinity. 

On  being  released,  “  Arlanza  ”  at  once  made  for 
the  nearest  port — the  spare  set  of  aerials  being  fitted 
up  in  the  meantime. 

At  dawn  on  the  17th  August  she  anchored  off 
Las  Palmas.  Captain  Down  immediately  went  ashore 
and,  through  the  Consulate,  wired  all  particulars  of 
the  incident  to  the  British  Admiralty.  A  full  statement 
was  also  made  to  the  Commander  of  the  British 
Cruiser  Cornwall,  which  happened  to  arrive  off  the 
port  just  as  “  Arlanza  ”  was  leaving,  and  she  steamed 
away  immediately  in  quest  of  the  raider,  which  however 
was  not  put  out  of  action  till  some  time  later,  at  the 
hands  of  H.M.  gallant  little  Highflyer. 

One  of  the  Company’s  smaller  vessels,  “  Eider  ” 
— employed,  in  pre-war  days,  on  a  service  between 
Southampton,  Bremen  and  Hamburg — had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  last  ship  to  leave  Bremen  on  the 
outbreak  of  war. 
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She  had  been  at  Bremen  discharging  cargo  for 
two  days,  when  the  late  Captain  W.  J.  Short  (at  that 
time  in  command),  receiving  the  news  that  Russia 
and  Germany  were  at  war,  and  fearing  that  Great 
Britain  might  become  involved,  at  once  interviewed 
the  stevedoring  agents  and  requested  them  to  complete 
the  unloading  of  the  ship  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
He  was  anxious  to  get  away  before  the  possibility 
of  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  could  arise.  Before  she 
was  completely  discharged,  however,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  were  at  war. 

This  meant  that  “  Eider  ”  had  to  be  cleared 
within  the  twenty-four  hours’  grace  allowed  a  vessel 
to  leave  a  hostile  port  in  the  event  of  war.  This, 
fortunately,  was  accomplished  in  time,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  4th  August,  1914,  after  the  ship  had 
been  searched  by  the  Mayor,  the  Head  of  the  Police, 
and  the  Harbour  Master  of  Bremen,  she  cast  off  and 
proceeded  down  the  river. 

At  Bremerhaven,  however,  “  Eider  ”  was  ordered 
to  remain  twenty-four  hours,  and  Captain  Short, 
fearing  that  this  would  mean  the  frustration  of  his 
efforts  to  get  the  ship  away  in  safety,  decided  to  go 
ashore  and  interview  the  Harbour  Master. 

What  transpired  at  the  interview  it  is  difficult  to 
discover,  but  a  legend  attaches  to  the  incident  that 
all  the  German  gold  in  the  ship  and  a  couple  of  cases 
of  whisky  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  Harbour 
Master  ! 

Whatever  the  reason,  “  Eider  ”  was  given  a  Naval 
pilot,  who  directed  the  ship  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  through  the  mines,  and  she  eventually  arrived 
safely  at  Southampton. 

Another  of  the  Company’s  smaller  cargo  vessels, 
“  Teviot,”  did  yeoman  service  during  the  initial 
period  of  the  war,  carrying  men  of  the  original  B.E.F. 
to  France  and  rescuing  Belgian  refugees. 

“  On  the  declaration  of  the  War,”  states  Captain 
S.  N.  Braithwaite,  M.B.E.,  at  that  time  in  command  of 
the  ship,  “all  cargo  in  ‘  H.M.T.  Teviot  E.16,’  which 
was  lying  at  Newport,  Mon.,  partly  loaded  for  Brazil, 
was  immediately  discharged,  and  the  ship  sent  to 
Southampton  with  orders  to  get  there  as  quickly  as 
possible.  She  arrived  on  Sunday,  9th  August,  and 
work  was  commenced  to  fit  her  for  the  transport  of 
cavalry.  This  being  finished  by  15th  August, 
‘Teviot’  sailed  at  midnight  for  Rouen.” 

Major  A.  Corbett-Smith  makes  the  following 
reference  to  this  trip  of  “  Teviot  ”  in  his  excellent 
book  “  The  Retreat  from  Mons  ”  : — 

“  The  weather  in  those  early  days  of  August 
was  perfect  ;  the  sea  so  calm  that  there  was  no 
discomfort  even  with  the  men  and  horses  packed  on 
board  like  sardines  in  a  tin.  If  it  were  a  night 
crossing,  the  men  bedded  down  in  rows  out  on  the 
decks  just  as  they  had  filed  on  board.  The  trans¬ 
ports  were  of  all  kinds,  from  an  Atlantic  liner  to 
a  coasting  tramp. 

“  The  ship’s  officers  did  more  than  their  best 
for  everybody’s  comfort,  giving  up  their  cabins  to 
the  officers,  sharing  their  meals  and  refusing  to 
accept  any  payment  for  food  and  drinks.  If  the 
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skipper  of  a  certain  ship  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company, 
which  sailed  on  the  early  morning  of  August  16th 
from  Southampton,  chances  to  see  these  lines  I 
would  tell  him  how  gratefully  his  kindness  is 
remembered,  and  how  the  little  mascot,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tiny  teapot  from  the  steward’s  pantry, 
brought  the  best  of  luck  through  ten  months’ 
hard  service,  always  made  excellent  tea  when  called 
upon,  and  now  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  my 
china  cabinet.  Here’s  wishing  everything  of  the 
best  to  those  who  carry  on  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  blue  or  red  ensign  ! 

Well,  where  are  we  bound  for  ?  ’  This 
to  the  First  Officer. 

Don’t  know  a  bit,’  he  replies,  ‘  The  skipper 
may  know,  but  I’m  not  sure.  Anyway,  he’s  as 
close  as  a  barnacle  about  it.’ 

“We  steamed  across  Channel  with  all  lights  on. 
It  was  another  of  those  astonishing  facts  which 
didn’t  strike  one  until  later.  We  were  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  exactly  twelve  hours  after 
sailing.  And  all  that  time  we  only  once  sighted 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  convoy,  and  that  was  a 
T.B.D.  for  about  twenty  minutes  a  couple  of  miles 
to  starboard.”) 

“  The  trip  up  the  Seine,”  Captain  Braith waite 
continues,  “  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights 
I  have  ever  witnessed,  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  the  towns  and  villages  crowding  to  the  river  bank 
to  welcome  these  men — they  being  the  first  contingent 
of  British  cavalry  to  arrive  in  France. 

“  On  30th  August,  while  lying  off  Cowes,  we 
received  orders  to  sail  for  Rouen.  We  arrived  in 
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the  evening,  and  it  was  only  then  that  I  discovered 
how  serious  the  situation  had  become.  On  reporting 
to  the  Principal  Naval  Transport  Officer,  I  was  told 
to  be  prepared  to  leave  at  a  moment’s  notice,  as  the 
Germans  were  expected  to  enter  by  midnight.  We 
embarked  horses  and  the  ist  Devon  Regiment, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Gloster  who  had  been  doing  ‘  base  ’ 
work,  stragglers  from  practically  every  regiment  of 
the  army,  and  some  wounded  men  from  the  hospital — 
for  these  we  had  to  make  bunks  in  the  horse  stalls — 
and  shortly  after  9  p.m.  an  ammunition  column  and 
more  stragglers  arrived. 

“  While  embarking  the  horses  I  witnessed  a  rather 
amusing  incident.  One  of  the  horses  would  not  go 
up  the  horse  brow,  the  efforts  of  a  squad  of  infantry 
men  to  inveigle  the  animal  into  doing  the  necessary 
being  of  no  avail.  After  some  minutes  of  futile 
labour  the  Corporal  in  charge  said,  ‘  Well,  if  the 
beggar  won’t  go,  we’ll  carry  him  !  When  I  says 
‘go,’  you  grabs  his  legs,  and  up  you  go  !  ’  He  was 
quite  right.  As  soon  as  he  said  ‘go,’  they  grabbed 
his  legs  and  up  they  went — not  the  horse,  but  the  men! 

“  About  midnight  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Germans  were  farther  away  than  was  at  first  antici¬ 
pated,  and  we  did  not  sail  until  the  following  night. 
I  believe  that  by  this  time  the  Uhlans  had  arrived 
at  the  river  bank  in  places. 

“  We  proceeded  to  St.  Nazaire — fortunately  we 
had  very  fine  weather — and  when  we  arrived,  found 
that  that  port  and  Nantes  had  taken  the  place  of 
Havre  and  Rouen  respectively,  all  material  having 
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been  removed  to  the  former  two  ports.  After  this 
we  made  several  trips  to  Nantes. 

“  On  9th  October  we  were  ordered,  with  H.Q. 
staff,  cars,  motor  despatch  riders,  etc.,  to  Ostend, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  10th. 

“  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  witnessed  the  return 
of  the  Naval  Brigade  from  Antwerp.  They  halted 
and  had  breakfast  alongside  our  ship  before  continuing 
their  weary  march. 

“  During  our  short  stay  at  Ostend,  we  saw  many 
signs  of  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  over-running  of 
Belgium  by  the  German  hordes.  The  Belgian  army 
was  reforming  outside  Ostend,  and  consequently  the 
town  was  full  of  Belgian  soldiers,  among  whom 
were  many  spies  in  disguise.  The  Kursaal,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  hospital,  was  full  of  wounded 
who  had  hurriedly  to  be  removed  to  England. 
Villagers  who  had  managed  to  flee  before  the  oncoming 
Germans,  and  who  straggled  into  the  town  in  thousands, 
made  frantic  efforts  to  get  across  to  England.  In 
the  Square  by  the  Railway  Station  from  which  the 
cross-channel  boats  sail  I  don’t  think  there  were 
ever  less  than  3,000  persons  and  very  often  nearer 
10,000  trying  to  get  away. 

“We  were  kept  at  Ostend  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  Army,  and  remained  alongside  until  the 
1 2th  October,  but  that  morning  I  was  handed  over 
to  Brigadier-General  Pinney,  who  cancelled  my  orders 
and  instructed  me  to  return  to  Dover,  as  he  had 
managed  to  entrain  all  his  men. 
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“  We  reached  Dover  at  8  p.m.  the  same  night, 
and  at  midnight  received  verbal  orders  to  return  to 
Ostend  for  refugees.  When  we  arrived  in  the  morning 
we  found  two  ships  which  had  come  out  of  the  port 
early  that  morning  lying  some  distance  off.  The 
Captain  of  one  of  these  ships  came  on  board,  and  told 
me  how  serious  the  position  had  become. 

“  At  i  p.m.  I  sent  in  one  of  the  ship’s  boats,  in 
charge  of  the  Chief  Officer,  and  later  H.M.T.  Queen 
came  out,  someone  on  board  hailing  me  with  the  advice 
to  go  back  and  not  attempt  to  enter  the  port  as  the 
police  had  been  withdrawn.  At  5.30  p.m.  my  boat 
returned,  and  I  decided  to  get  as  many  people  away 
as  possible.  The  four  ship’s  boats  were  accordingly 
lowered  to  the  water,  and  in  charge  of  an  Officer  or 
Engineer,  worked  continuously  until  midnight,  when 
the  sea  beginning  to  get  up,  I  hoisted  the  boats  and 
went  outside  the  bank,  intending  to  make  another 
attempt  at  daylight.  As  the  guns  and  bugles  could 
be  heard  approaching  so  plainly,  however,  I  decided 
to  get  away  before  daybreak,  so  I  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  at  4.20  a.m.  on  15th  October.  The 
Germans  entered  at  7  a.m. 

“We  arrived  back  at  Dover  at  noon,  and  were 
taken  into  the  harbour.  As  can  be  readily  understood, 
the  food  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  large  number 
of  people  we  had  on  board.  In  the  evening  a  picket 
boat  came  alongside,  and  the  coxswain,  on  being 
informed  of  our  position,  told  me  he  would  get  us 
something  to  eat  even  if  he  had  to  steal  it  from  hospital 
stores,  which  probably  he  eventually  did,  as  some 
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tinned  beef,  biscuits,  tea,  milk  and  bovril  soon 
arrived. 

“  Next  evening,  as  no  one  visited  us,  I  decided 
to  go  ashore  and  see  the  King’s  Harbour  Master 
with  Mr.  Binfield,  the  Dover  Pilot  (who  had  been 
with  us  since  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  and  had 
cheerfully  done  everything  to  assist  us),  but  on  report¬ 
ing  to  him  he  denied  that  orders  had  been  given  me 
to  cross  !  !  Fortunately,  however,  his  assistant 
remembered,  and  we  were  then  given  all  the  help 
we  required.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


CAPTURE  OF  “  POTARO  ”  AND  “  TAMAR  ” 
BY  THE  GERMAN  RAIDER  KRONPRINZ 

WILHELM. 

IN  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  although,  as  has 
been  shown,  some  of  the  Company’s  vessels 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  realities  of  war, 
their  comparative  immunity  from  actual  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  was  a  matter  for 
some  gratification,  the  first  year  of  the  conflict 
seeing  the  loss  of  two  ships  only,  “  Potaro  ”  and 
“  Tamar,”  both  of  which  fell  victims  to  the  German 
raider  Kronprinz  Wilhelm. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1914,  that  the  first 
ship  lost — “  Potaro,”  an  insulated  vessel  of  4,377  tons 
gross — sailed  on  what  was  to  be  her  last  trip,  from 
Liverpool  to  Montevideo. 

Exceptionally  bad  weather  was  experienced  at 
first,  but  in  about  a  fortnight,  “  Potaro  ”  was  able  to 
make  fair  progress. 

At  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  8th  January, 
a  tramp  steamer  was  seen  stolidly  ploughing  her 
way  along,  across  “  Potaro ’s  ”  bows,  and  at  8  p.m. 
the  same  day,  the  wireless  operator  reported  to  Captain 
Bennett  that  he  had  received  the  secret  code  sign 
used  by  men-of-war  to  inform  merchant  vessels 
that  assistance  was  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  Captain 
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Bennett  gave  the  countersign  in  reply,  but,  hearing 
nothing  more,  became  apprehensive,  fearing  that  the 
code  signal  had  come  from  an  enemy  ship.  As  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  passed  without  incident, 
however,  his  suspicions  were  to  some  extent  allayed. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  ioth  January,  saw  a 
change  in  the  weather.  A  pall  of  mist,  such  as  is 
often  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  hovered  eerily  over  the  sea,  and 
“  Potaro  ”  had  to  steam  slowly,  picking  her  way  with 
the  utmost  caution.  As  the  morning  wore  on  the  haze 
grewthicker,  and  observation  became  extremely  difficult . 

For  this  reason  the  look-out  was  ignorant  of  the 
proximity  of  another  vessel,  until,  just  after  midday,  a 
large  grey  object  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  mist 
and  gradually  to  take  shape  a  few  miles  ahead.  Its 
exact  form  was  indistinguishable,  but,  whether  friend 
or  foe,  it  was  making  direct  for  “Potaro,”  and  Captain 
Bennett,  feeling  it  wise  to  avoid  the  stranger  if  possible, 
immediately  put  his  ship’s  helm  hard  over.  Readily 
answering,  “  Potaro  ”  swung  round,  and  steamed  off 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  the  grey  ship  cluno-  to 
“  Potaro  ”  left  little  doubt  that  she  was  one  of  the 
German  raiders  known  to  be  roving  the  Atlantic  at 
that  time,  and  a  race  for  life  began. 

Captain  Bennett  saw  to  it  that  his  ship  was  given 
every  ounce  of  steam  in  an  effort  to  escape.  Safety 
valves  were  treated  with  utter  disregard,  and  the 
engines  pounded  away  as  they  had  never  done  before. 
Three  times  during  the  chase  was  the  secret  S.O.S. 
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signal  sent  quivering  across  the  water  ;  but  the  opera¬ 
tors  on  the  raider  were  blocking  all  wireless  messages, 
and  steadily  she  bore  down  upon  her  quarry.  Her 
speed  must  have  been  quite  twenty-four  knots. 

Nearer  and  nearer  stole  the  raider,  and  at  1.30 
p.m.  “Potaro”  was  hauled  to,  after  a  blank  shot  had 
been  fired  from  the  unknown  craft. 

She  proved  to  be  Kronprinz  Wilhelm — a  four- 
funnelled  boat  of  just  under  15,000  tons  gross,  once 
a  North  German  Lloyd  passenger  liner,  but  now 
armed  with  three  guns  (two  4.7’s  and  a  12-pounder) 
and  employed  as  a  German  Auxiliary  Cruiser. 

In  a  moment  one  of  the  raider’s  boats  was  lowered 
and  rowed  across  the  intervening  sea.  On  its  arrival 
alongside  a  lieutenant  and  about  fifteen  armed  German 
sailors  boarded  “  Potaro.” 

“  I  wish  to  see  your  papers,”  demanded  the 
Lieutenant  (in  excellent  English),  “You  must  also 
send  a  man  on  to  the  bridge  to  steer.” 

One  of  the  ship’s  officers  was  told  off  by  Captain 
Bennett  to  take  charge  of  the  wheel,  being  instructed 
by  the  Lieutenant  to  steer  “  Potaro  ”  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  and  an  armed  German  sailor  was 
placed  on  each  side  of  him  to  see  that  he  did  as 
directed. 

So  “  Potaro  ”  steamed  off,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm ,  like 
an  evil  shadow,  following  close  behind. 

The  Lieutenant  then  went  to  the  Captain  s  cabin. 
First  placing  a  German  sailor,  drawn  sword  in  hand, 
at  the  door,  he  handed  Captain  Bennett  a  proclam¬ 
ation  (similar  to  that  reproduced  facing  page  37) > 
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and  then,  with  Captain  Bennett,  went  systematically 
through  the  ship’s  articles.  For  these  a  receipt  (repro¬ 
duced  opposite)  was  given.  The  writing  in  English 
is  a  translation  of  the  German,  added  after  the  event 
took  place. 

Meanwhile,  two  German  wireless  operators  had 
taken  possession  of  the  wireless  room,  and  the  other 
armed  men  were  carefully  examining  the  ship  to 
ascertain  what  coal,  water,  stores,  etc.,  she  had  on 
board.  The  result  of  their  search  they  reported  to  a 
German  signaller,  who  had  been  sent  on  to  the 
upper  bridge,  and  he  transmitted  the  information 
by  flag  to  Kronprinz  Wilhelm.  “  Kapitanleutnant  ” 
Thierfelder,  commander  of  the  raider,  was  no  doubt 
pleased  with  the  success  of  the  enterprise  when  he 
learned  that  about  1,300  tons  of  coal  had  fallen  into 
his  hands. 

While  “Potaro”  was  steaming  along — the  bows  of 
the  raider  always  frowning  down  upon  her  close 
astern — the  crew  were  given  time  to  pack  their  personal 
property  in  readiness  for  their  transfer  to  the  raider. 

At  4  p.m.  both  ships  hove  to,  and  about  thirty 
men  —  navigating  lieutenant,  engineers,  etc.  —  were 
rowed  across  from  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  in  two  boats. 
These  men  then  took  charge  of  the  ship,  and  Captain 
Bennett  and  his  crew,  having  been  put  into  the  boats 
and  sent  across  to  the  raider,  “  Potaro  ”  (now  a  German 
vessel)  steamed  away  into  the  mist. 

The  first  day  aboard  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  passed 
without  any  incident  of  moment.  On  the  second  day, 
however,  everybody  was  mustered  in  the  second  class 
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saloon  by  the  Prison  Officer  and  Commander  Thier- 
felder,  who,  in  curt  tones,  read  aloud  a  declaration, 
the  purport  of  which  was  that  he  who  signed  it  swore 
not  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war  against  the 
“  Great  German  Empire,”  even  to  the  extent  of  carry¬ 
ing  meat,  troops  or  serving  in  a  hospital  ship.  The 
Commander  explained  that  those  who  appended  their 
signatures  would  be  released  in  a  few  days  ;  those  wrho 
refused,  however,  would  be  kept  prisoners  of  war 
until  peace  was  declared  and  be  shut  below  without 
light  or  air  for  twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four. 

The  majority  of  “  Potaro’s  ”  crew  refused  to  sign 
unless  Captain  Bennett  did  so,  and  as  he  felt  he 
could  not  put  his  name  to  such  a  document,  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  time  for  consideration.  After  two 
days  meditation,  both  Captain  Bennett  and  his  men 
felt  that,  in  face  of  the  inauspicious  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  no  good  would  be  done 
by  refusing  to  do  so.  The  declaration  was  therefore 
signed,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  proved 
to  be  another  “  scrap  of  paper,”  for  the  promise  of 
release  within  a  few  days  was  not  kept. 

On  19th  January,  “  Potaro  ”  made  her  appearance 
again,  but  she  no  longer  sported  the  familiar  buff- 
coloured  funnel  of  the  R.M.S.P.  Line.  She  was 
now  decked  out  in  man-of-war  colour,  and  had  an 
extra  wireless  aerial  aloft,  from  which  it  was  evident 
the  raider  used  her  prizes  as  scouts. 

Periodically,  “  Potaro  ”  and  another  of  the  raider’s 
unwilling  satellites  came  alongside  KvonpYinz  Wilhelm 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  fleeced  of  their  coal,  stores, 
etc. — according  to  the  raider’s  immediate  requirements 
— and  in  course  of  time  nothing  of  practical  value 
was  left  in  the  boats.  Even  the  third  class  wooden 
fittings  were  taken  out  of  “  Potaro.” 

She  was  eventually  scuttled  on  6th  February, 
and  a  few  days  later  Captain  Bennett  and  his  crew 
were  transferred  to  s.s.  Holger  and  taken  to  Buenos 
Aires,  whence  they  returned  to  England  in  R.M.S.P. 
“  Deseado,”  none  the  worse  for  their  unfortunate 
experiences. 

One  of  the  crew  of  “  Potaro,”  in  speaking  of  the 
encounter  with  the  raider,  said  : — 

“Among  the  crew  which  went  to  take  possession 
of  our  ship  was  a  man  whose  face  I  remembered 
well.  As  our  glances  met,  he  shouted  out  ‘  Hello, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ’  I  told  him  what  I  was 
doing,  and  a  few  other  things  as  well  !  Do  you  know 
that  man  sailed  out  of  Liverpool  with  me  many  a 
time  ?  I  sailed  with  him  under  the  British  flag  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  here  he  was,  when  war 
was  declared,  sailing  under  the  enemy  flag,  and  helping 
to  capture  British  steamers.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  how  the  Germans  got  much  of  their  information.” 

Meanwhile,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  continued  her 
career,  having  the  extreme  good  fortune  not  to  fall 
in  with  British  or  Allied  men-of  war,  and  was  success¬ 
ful  in  capturing  another  of  the  Company’s  vessels, 
“  Tamar,”  before  she  herself  committed  hara-kiri. 

Tamar  ’  (Captain  F.  S.  Hannam  in  command) 
left  Santos  en  route  for  Havre  on  15th  March,  1915. 


Proclamation  handed  to  the  Commander  of  “  Tamar  ”  hv  ih« 
Commander  of  the  German  raider  Kronprinz  TOhelm! 
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All  went  well  till  24th  March,  when,  at  3  p.m., 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  in  fine,  clear 
weather,  she  was  hauled  to  after  a  prolonged  chase 
by  Kronprinz  Wilhelm. 

As  before,  a  Lieutenant  and  armed  men  took 
over  the  ship,  Captain  Hannam  being  handed  a 
“  proclamation  ”  similar  to  that  presented  to  Captain 
Bennett.  This  document  is  reproduced  opposite. 
In  case  it  cannot  be  easily  read,  the  English  wording 
on  the  document  is  given  here  : — 

PROKLAM  ATION . 

J  hereby  give  you  the  official  proklamation. 

1.  Your  ship  is  an  hostile  one. 

2.  The  cargo  of  your  ship  are  hostile  goots 
and  conterbande. 

3.  You  must  immedeastely  go  with  all  your 
crew  on  board  of  the  auxiliary,  personel 
goods  can  be  taken  allong. 

4.  Resistance  will  result  an  compulsion. 

By  4  p.m.  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
last  act.  A  few  bags  of  coffee  had  been  put  into 
the  raider’s  boats  along  with  some  of  the  ship’s 
stores,  and  the  crew  had  taken  their  places.  Then, 
in  the  gathering  gloom,  the  two  boats  rowed  away 
to  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  leaving  “  Tamar,”  with  her 
sea  valves  open,  to  sink. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  down  in  the  ’tween 
decks  of  the  raider,  Captain  Hannam,  on  glancing 
out  of  his  cabin  port  was  surprised  to  see  “  Tamar  ” 
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like  a  dim  shadow,  still  afloat,  though  very  deep  in 
the  water.  Evidently  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  go 
under,  and  must  thereby  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Commander  Thierfelder,  for  soon  after,  several 
shots  were  heard,  evidently  fired  to  complete  the  work 
that  the  opened  sea  valves  were  taking  so  long  to 
accomplish. 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm  then  proceeded  on  her  cruise, 
in  quest  of  further  prey. 

With  the  passing  days,  conditions  on  board 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm  gradually  grew  worse.  Food  was 
running  short,  sixty  of  her  crew  were  down  with 
heri-heri ,  and  the  ship  herself  must  have  been  badly 
in  need  of  repair,  for  she  had  been  at  sea,  without 
attention,  for  over  three  months.  Externally,  too, 
she  was  in  a  sorry  plight.  Her  sides  were  dented 
and  chafed  where  colliers  and  other  ships  had  been 
alongside  in  the  open  sea,  the  bare  steel,  for  the  most 
part,  being  exposed  and  covered  with  rust. 

In  these  circumstances,  Commander  Thierfelder 
evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  career  of 
piracy  must  soon  end,  for  on  ioth  April,  1915,  Captain 
Hannam  was  informed  that  all  prisoners  would  be 
landed  next  day  ;  and  in  the  dawn  of  1  ith  April,  Kron¬ 
prinz  Wilhelm  sought  shelter  in  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 

The  Customs  Authorities  there,  however,  would 
not  allow  the  captured  crews  to  be  landed,  so  next 
day,  Captain  Hannam  and  his  men,  who  by  this  time 
had  been  nineteen  days  on  board  the  raider,  were 
transferred  to  s.s.  Cassandra ,  which  sailed  the  same 
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night  for  Liverpool,  where  she  arrived  on  24th  April, 
19*5- 

On  reaching  Newport  News,  Commander  Thier- 
felder  is  reported  to  have  said  “  I  came  in  without 
being  seen,  and  I  am  going  out  without  being  seen,” 
but  if  this  were  true  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  was  interned  by  the  American 
Authorities,  and  later  was  compelled  to  make  just 
reparation  for  her  crimes  by  carrying  thousands  of 
American  troops  across  to  France  during  the  anxious 
months  of  the  Spring  of  1918,  when  the  Germans, 
owing  to  the  military  collapse  of  Russia,  held  the 
initiative  in  the  West. 


. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SUBMARINE  MENACE  :  “  DEMERARA’S  ” 

FIGHT. 

“Ye  gentlemen  of  England 
Who  sit  at  home  at  ease, 

Ah  !  little  do  you  think  upon 
The  dangers  of  the  seas.” 

Martin  Parker. 

IT  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
the  outbreak  of  war  did  not  find  the  R.M.S.P. 
Company  entirely  wanting  in  measures  for  the 
protection  of  their  ships.  Ten  of  their  larger 
vessels  had  already  been  armed  some  months 
prior  to  the  war  with  a  4.7  gun  each,  these 
vessels  being  “Aragon,”  “Amazon,”  “Andes,” 
“  Alcantara,”  “  Asturias,”  “  Drina,”  “  Demerara,” 
“  Deseado,”  “  Desna,”  and  “  Darro.” 

The  need  for  arming  the  ships  may  be  said  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  Agadir  incident  of  1912  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  did  not  serve  to  further  the 
amicable  relations  with  Germany  which  Great  Britain 
so  earnestly  desired.  Another,  and  more  concrete, 
reason  was  the  fact  that  for  some  months  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  German  merchant  vessels 
were  carrying  guns  and  ammunition  in  their  holds. 
This  knowledge  was  not  public  property  at  the  time, 
but  it  can  now  be  stated  as  a  fact,  and  it  accounts 
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for  the  number  of  German  raiders  which  made  their 
appearance  in  nearly  every  sea  immediately  on  the 
declaration  of  war. 

The  policy  of  arming  merchant  vessels  in  readiness 
for  eventualities  was  vindicated  in  more  than  one 
instance,  and  the  subject  is  dealt  with  at  some  length 
in  Chapter  XVII.  An  account  of  a  fight  between 
“  Demerara  ”  and  a  German  submarine  is,  however, 
given  at  this  juncture,  because  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  Captain  Gillard  disguised  his  vessel  after  the 
incident,  in  order  to  defeat  the  enemy’s  designs 
upon  his  ship. 

The  episode  occurred  on  31st  May,  1915,  while 
“  Demerara  ”  was  on  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Lisbon, 
en  route  for  South  America. 

She  was  just  leaving  St.  George’s  channel  behind 
her,  and  had  reached  a  point  about  midway  between 
Queenstown  (Ireland)  and  Land’s  End,  when,  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  floating  mine  was  sighted. 

Captain  Gillard  immediately  bore  down  on  it, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  sink  it  by  rifle  fire.  Many 
hits  were  obtained,  but  the  mine  did  not  explode, 
the  ammunition  being  too  soft  to  pierce  the  shell. 
Fire  was  then  opened  with  the  4.7  gun,  but  four 
rounds  failed  to  detonate  the  mine,  and  as  it  seemed 
impervious  to  fire  of  any  sort,  Captain  Gillard  did 
not  waste  further  time,  but  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 

Almost  immediately,  the  periscope  of  a  German 
submarine  was  observed  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards.  The  submarine 
at  once  commenced  to  pursue  and  attack  “  Demerara.” 


“  Demerara  ”  in  action  with  German  submarine ,  31  st  May,  1915. 
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Captain  Gillard  made  all  speed,  hoisted  the  British 
Red  Ensign,  and  opened  fire  immediately,  forcing 
the  submarine  to  dive  just  beneath  the  surface.  At 
intervals  she  showed  her  periscope,  and  at  every 
such  opportunity  the  gunners  lost  no  time  to  put  in 
a  well-placed  shot.  Thirteen  rounds  in  all  were 
fired,  the  last  striking  the  top  of  the  submarine, 
and  as  the  shell  did  not  ricochet ,  it  was  assumed 
that  it  struck  the  periscope. 

Nothing  further  was  seen  of  the  enemy,  although 
while  the  fight  was  in  progress,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  marking  her  position  when  submerged 
because  of  the  short  humpy  waves  which  were  carried 
over  her  ;  and  xt  is  therefore  assumed  that  if  the 
submarine  were  not  sunk,  she  was  seriously  damaged. 

The  matter  was  by  no  means  regarded  lightly 
by  the  German  Government.  They  were  furious 
at  the  whole  affair  ;  placed  Captain  Gillard  on  their 
“  Black  List,”  and  vowed  that  “  Demerara  ”  would 
never  again  reach  her  home  port,  a  threat  which  in 
some  way  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Gillard  and 
put  him  on  his  mettle. 

He  had  his  gun  upon  which  to  rely,  but  as  his 
ship  was  marked  out  for  a  special  bout  of  “  fright¬ 
fulness,”  he  decided  to  adopt  methods  for  the  defence 
of  his  steamer  which  were  probably  unique.  He 
determined  that  R.M.S.P.  “  Demerara  ”  must,  from 
time  to  time,  disappear  from  the  seas. 

A  number  of  stock  disguises  were  therefore 
hastily  manufactured — such  as  pieces  of  canvas  painted 
black  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  appear  fore  and  aft 
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in  the  bulwarks  of  the  Company’s  steamers.  In 
this  way  the  line  of  the  ship  could  be  made  to  appear 
unbroken  from  stem  to  stern.  A  quantity  of  various 
coloured  paints  was  also  taken  on  board  so  that  the 
colour  of  the  funnel  could  be  altered. 

On  5th  July,  1915,  Captain  Gillard  set  out  on 
his  adventure. 

Into  the  first  port  of  call  “  Demerara  ”  sailed 
as  “  herself,”  but  at  5  o’clock  next  morning,  when 
just  outside  the  port,  great  activity  on  board  might 
have  been  witnessed,  and  an  hour  later,  it  was 
apparently  a  Dutch  steamer,  with  buff  funnel  and 
black  band,  that  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  On 
arriving  off  Vigo,  a  fresh  metamorphosis  had  taken 
place,  and  it  was  a  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  steamer 
that  entered  the  port.  In  twenty-four  hours’  time 
one  would  have  said  that  it  was  an  American  boat 
with  black  funnel  and  white  band,  that  was  leaving 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  excellence  of  the  disguises  can  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  one  R.M.S.P.  steamer 
passed  “  Demerara  ”  on  the  voyage,  but  was  not 
at  the  time  aware  of  it.  So  good  indeed  were  they 
that  Captain  Gillard  was  enabled  successfully  to 
outwit  the  enemy  and,  with  his  ship’s  funnel  painted 
black  with  a  blue  band  for  a  change,  he  arrived  safely 
in  Liverpool. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  appreciated  that  “  Demerara’s” 
encounter  with  the  submarine  occurred  at  a  time 
when  few  merchantmen  were  armed,  and  the  German 
“  navy  ”  had  not  met  with  great  opposition,  so  that 
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the  fact  of  a  mere  merchantman  taking  up  the 
challenge  of  a  U  boat  rankled  severely  in  the  minds 
of  the  German  authorities.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  “  Demerara  ” 
in  the  Argentine  on  her  next  voyage,  the  following 
note  was  handed  by  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
Argentine  Government  : — 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN  LEGATION. 
Verbal  Note. 

The  British  steamship  “  Demerara  ”  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Line,  which  will  arrive  here  probably 
to-morrow  the  7th  inst.,  has  been  engaged  in 
an  attack  against  the  armed  forces  of  his  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor.  This  has  occurred  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  shown  that  her  guns  have  not 
been  mounted  for  purposes  of  defence.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  the  Imperial  Legation  calls  upon 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 
to  be  good  enough  to  warn  the  necessary  authorities, 
so  that  on  the  arrival  of  this  vessel  she  may  be 
treated  as  a  vessel  of  war  from  every  point  of  view. 

Buenos  Aires,  6th  September ,  1915. 

Needless  to  say,  nothing  came  of  this  note. 

On  27th  July,  1915,  however,  a  far  more  serious 
aspect  arose,  for  this  was  the  date  upon  which  Captain 
Fryatt  was  murdered.  That  Germany  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  deliberate  crime  came  as  a  revelation, 
and  though,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Gillard,  it  was 
known  that  he  and  his  ship  were  marked,  no  doubt 
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had  been  entertained  that  in  the  event  of  a  “  bicker  ” 
with  the  enemy,  he  would  meet  with  the  traditional 
chivalry  of  the  sea.  In  the  light  of  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  German  criminality  however,  Captain  Gillard 
was  requested  to  remain  ashore,  and  was  not  again 
asked  to  take  command  until  it  became  patent  some 
months  later  that  the  threat  of  reprisals  from  the 
British  Government  had  taken  effect. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARMED  MERCHANT  CRUISERS. 

/  '  B  i  HE  splendid  work  of  our  Armed 

Merchant  Cruisers  (great  passenger 
liners,  built  to  carry  the  elite  of  the 
travelling  public  across  the  seas  but 
hurriedly  converted  into  fighting  craft 
to  meet  the  needs  of  war)  has  about  it 
a  decided  sense  of  the  romance  and  grandeur  that 
is  characteristic  of  our  Naval  traditions  of  a  century 
ago. 

There  was  little  in  their  activities  of  long-range 
contact  with  the  foe  that  characterises  the  modern 
mode  of  Naval  warfare.  Their  work  brought  them 
into  close  contact  with  both  a  real  and  a  subtle 
enemy. 

With  the  exception  of  “  Avon,”  all  six  of  the 
Company’s  liners  that  were  commissioned  as  Armed 
Merchant  Cruisers  were  detailed  as  units  of  the 
Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron,  the  activities  of  which 
have  been  so  freely  eulogized  by  Admiral  Viscount 
Jellicoe  and  Sir  Eric  Geddes.  “  Alcantara,”  “  Andes,” 
“  Arlanza  ”  and  “  Ebro  ”  were  commissioned  in 
April,  1915,  and  “  Almanzora  ”  (a  new  vessel  still 
under  construction  at  the  outbreak  of  war)  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1915.  They  were  armed  with  eight  6-inch 
guns,  two  6-pounder  anti-aircraft  guns,  a  maxim 
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and  numerous  depth-charges,  and  were  manned  to 
some  extent  by  volunteers  drawn  from  the  Company’s 
sea  staff. 

The  work  of  the  Armed  Merchant  Cruisers 
comprising  the  Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron  lay  prin¬ 
cipally  in  maintaining  the  blockade  of  Germany,  to 
accomplish  which  they  kept  ceaseless  vigil  on  the 
great  expanse  of  ocean  stretching  from  the  Ice 
Barrier,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the  North  West 
Coast  of  Scotland. 

In  addition  to  routine  patrol  work,  occasional 
service  of  a  special  nature  served  to  give  added 
interest  to  their  work.  H.M.S.  “  Alcantara,”  on 
her  second  patrol,  was  ordered  to  Jan  Mayen  Island, 
about  250  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  search 
for  signs  of  a  German  wireless  station  or  submarine 
base,  which  was  suspected  to  have  been  established  at 
some  such  place  on  account  of  the  fact  that  submarines 
were  sinking  ships  on  the  Archangel  route.  Nothing 
however  was  found  except  the  remains  of  an  Austrian 
and  American  exploring  party  dating  back  to  about 
1840.  On  the  return  voyage  “  Alcantara  ”  became 
nipped  in  the  ice,  but  emerged  safely,  after  experienc¬ 
ing  nothing  more  serious  than  a  collision  with  a 
“  growler.” 

On  15th  December,  1916,  H.M.S.  “  Almanzora,” 
“  Arlanza,”  and  two  other  ships  under  the  charge 
of  the  first-named,  were  detailed  to  make  a  sweep 
of  the  Atlantic  in  an  endeavour  to  track  down  the 
German  raider  Moewe. 
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The  Cruisers  proceeded  south  independently, 
while  working  in  close  co-operation,  for  nineteen 
days.  Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  as 
if  on  patrol,  all  ships  encountered  being  boarded. 
But  the  Fates  were  not  kind,  and  the  search  terminated 
on  4th  January,  1917,  with  the  raider  still  at  large. 
Three  days  later,  as  related  in  Chapter  IX.,  Moewe 
contemptuously  snapped  her  fingers,  so  to  speak, 
by  disposing  of  R.M.S.P.  “  Radnorshire.” 

H.M.S.  “  Andes  ”  was  detailed  for  her  first 
special  duty  at  the  end  of  1917,  when  she  was  sent 
to  Murmansk,  Kola  Inlet,  North  Russia,  with  a 
relief  crew  for  H.M.S.  Glory.  She  remained  at 
this  port  for  three  weeks,  and  returned  later  with  all 
the  British  submarine  crews  from  the  Baltic. 

•V.  Jf.  _Y-  .V.  JA. 
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On  the  entry  of  the  United  States  of  America 
into  the  war  the  whole  aspect  of  the  blockade  changed: 
the  need  for  so  rigorous  a  vigil  of  the  seas  in  northern 
latitudes  became  less  apparent,  and  the  Tenth  Cruiser 
Squadron  was  therefore  gradually  disbanded,  the 
ships  being  assigned  to  other  duties  which  had  become 
of  greater  importance  with  the  progress  of  the 
war. 

The  task  accomplished  by  the  Squadron  was 
magnificent.  In  silence  and  without  ostentation,  as 
befits  the  peculiar  tradition  of  the  British  Navy,  it 
got  at  economic  death-grips  with  Germany.  In 
face  of  stupendous  difficulties  that  at  times  seemed 
almost  insurmountable,  it  slowly  but  relentlessly, 
crushed  the  life  out  of  the  enemy,  and  its  splendid 
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achievement  will  for  all  time  be  remembered  with 
the  pride  that  is  its  due. 

No  more  eloquent  testimony  could  be  paid  to 
the  work  of  the  Squadron  than  that  contained  in  a 
recent  utterance  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  : — 

“  Behind  the  Navy  was  the  blockade,  which 
crushed  the  life  out  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
made  them  sue  for  Peace. 

“  In  the  magnificent  work  accomplished  by  the 
blockade  the  part  taken  by  the  Tenth  Cruiser 
Squadron  is  one  of  the  finest  in  history,  and  will 
live  for  all  time  as  surely  as  will  the  name  of  the 
Alsatian  which  played  so  wonderful  a  part  in  it. 

“  From  1914  to  1917  the  Squadron  kept  under 
its  guard  a  stretch  of  sea  800  miles  long,  from 
Orkney  to  Iceland,  and  during  that  time  inter¬ 
cepted  15,000  ships  taking  supplies  to  enemy 
countries.  Although  this  work  was  accomplished 
mostly  in  the  dead  of  night  or  in  bad  light,  in 
tempests  and  blizzards,  less  than  4  per  cent,  of 
vessels  succeeded  in  passing  the  lines  of  the 
blockade.” 

The  Company’s  vessel  that  was  not  attached  to 
the  Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron,  “Avon”  (renamed 
“  Avoca  ”  during  the  war)  spent  the  initial  period  of 
her  career  on  patrol  along  the  West  coasts  of  North 
and  South  America,  principally  the  latter,  her  work 
for  the  most  part  being  routine.  There  is,  however, 
an  incident  deserving  special  mention. 

One  day,  when  H.M.S.  “  Avon  ”  was  busy  coaling 
at  the  Falklands,  she  received  orders  to  proceed 
at  once  for  Sechura  Bay  in  Peru,  the  base  of  the 
British  Squadron  in  those  seas. 


Almanzora  ”  {Armed  Merchant  Cruiser)  in  the  Arctic 
Regions 
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She  met  the  Flag  Ship  at  Sechura,  and  there 
received  instructions  to  proceed  post-haste  to  Salina 
Cruz,  as  there  was  trouble  in  Mexico.  The  Acting 
British  Consul,  it  was  explained,  had  sent  out  an  S.O.S. 
call  for  British  men-o’-war,  as  the  Governor  of  Salina 
Cruz  had  seized  all  British  property,  cleared  the 
British  shops,  put  the  proceeds  on  railway  waggons 
and  sent  them  out  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the 
rebel  army  ! 

“  Avon  ”  started  at  once  and  arrived  at  Salina 
Cruz  on  4th  July,  1916. 

Next  morning,  a  heavily  armed  party  was  sent 
ashore  to  investigate  matters.  First  interviewing  the 
Acting  British  Consul  and  learning  the  facts  of  the  case 
at  first  hand,  they  called  on  the  Governor  at  his  office. 

The  Governor  welcomed  “  Avon’s  ”  men  in 
obsequious  fashion  and  said  he  was  gratified  to  see  a 
British  man-o’-war  in  the  port,  as  his  sole  object  in 
life  was  to  please  the  British.  He  further  stated  he 
much  regretted  that  some  of  his  subordinates  had 
confiscated  the  British  property  there,  and  that  he 
would  try  to  get  it  back. 

It  was  explained  to  the  Governor,  on  the  part 
of  “  Avon’s  ”  men,  that  they  were  certain  he  was 
anxious  to  see  matters  put  right,  and  that  it  was  further 
desired  to  see  the  property  back  in  the  hands  of  its 
owners  by  9  o’clock  the  following  morning,  otherwise 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  “  Avon’s  ”  guns  on 
Salina  Cruz. 

The  Governor  gave  his  hurried  assurance  that 
such  a  course  would  not  be  necessary — the  property 
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would  be  back  in  time.  He  further  expressed  the 
fervid  hope  that  they  might  always  be  friends  and 
stated  that  Mexican  ports  would  at  all  times  be  open 
to  British  ships. 

Next  morning,  sure  enough,  the  property  was 
back  in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  The  party  from 
“  Avon  ”  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  Governor,  thanked 
him  very  much  for  his  help  and  courtesy  and  assured 
him  that  if  he  should  have  any  further  trouble  with 
his  subordinates,  “  Avon  ”  would  be  about  for  another 
three  months  and  within  easy  call. 

On  the  disbandment  of  the  Tenth  Cruiser 
Squadron,  “  Almanzora,”  “  Andes,”  “  Arlanza,” 
“  Ebro,”  and  also  “  Avon,”  were  utilized  as  Ocean 
Escorts  under  the  convoy  system  which  was  introduced 
towards  the  middle  of  1917,  and  in  their  new  sphere 
of  activity  again  proved  themselves  of  inestimable 
value. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“ARLANZA’S”  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 
WHITE  SEA. 


N  the  career  of  H.M.S.  “  Arlanza  ”  during  the 
war,  there  is  one  outstanding  incident  which  is 
deserving  of  a  chapter  to  itself. 

In  October,  1915,  this  Armed  Merchant  Cruiser 
was  despatched  on  a  voyage  from  Archangel  to 
the  United  Kingdom  to  bring  over  a  number  of 
Russian  high  officials,  including  General  Savrimovich 
of  the  Russian  Army,  and  the  Second  Lord  of  the 
Russian  Admiralty.  These  gentlemen  carried  auto¬ 
graph  letters  from  the  late  Tzar,  setting  out  the 
requirements  for  the  Russian  campaign  of  1916,  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  being  to  take  part  in  a  conference 
with  the  British  and  French  Ministers  of  Munitions. 
Incidentally,  “  Arlanza  ”  also  had  on  board  platinum 
to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 

On  2 1  st  October,  1915,  H.M.S.  “  Arlanza  ”  left 
Archangel,  but  she  proceeded  only  so  far  as  Sosnovets, 
anchoring  there  over  night,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
trawlers  to  sweep  her  through  the  minefields  in  the 
morning.  The  necessity  for  this  precaution  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  approach  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
North  Sea  had  been  mined  early  in  the  war  by  the 
enemy,  and  had  never  been  thoroughly  cleared  by 
Russian  trawlers. 
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In  the  morning,  as  arranged,  “  Arlanza  ”  again 
set  out.  This  time  she  was  followed  by  seven  or 
eight  ships  of  various  nationalities,  the  whole  being 
protected  by  trawlers,  feeling  their  way  cautiously 
through  the  minefield.  By  4  o’clock  the  convoy 
had  arrived  off  Sazonova,  and  here,  it  was  assumed, 
the  worst  of  the  danger  area  had  been  cleared.  The 
convoy  therefore  began  to  disperse,  the  ships  that 
were  following  “  Arlanza  ”  gradually  passing  ahead. 

At  half-past  four  o’clock,  “  Arlanza  ”  proceeded 
independently.  She  had  not  been  steaming  more 
than  half-an-hour,  however,  when  she  suddenly 
jarred  violently.  A  dull,  muffled  explosion  came 
from  her  forward  hold,  and  she  seemed  to  drop 
about  10  or  12  feet  by  the  head.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  violent  oscillating  shocks  as  if  the  ship 
were  bumping  over  rocky  ground. 

Those  who  were  on  deck  and  saw  what  took 
place  were  startled  to  see  a  cloud  of  black  smoke 
and  spray  rise  up  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel  nearly 
as  high  as  the  signal  yard,  the  foremast  at  the  same 
time  seeming  to  take  almost  an  S  shape  for  a  few  seconds , 
while  the  stays  and  rigging  hummed  in  the  air. 

As  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ship  had  been 
mined,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  J.  Goble,  R.N.R., 
the  Navigating  Lieutenant  of  “  Arlanza,”  who  was 
in  the  Chart  Room  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
immediately  ran  on  to  the  bridge,  stopped  the  engines, 
and  closed  the  water-tight  doors.  Preparations  were 
then  made  to  disembark  the  Russian  delegates, 
which,  however,  proved  no  easy  task. 


Arlanza  ”  ( Armed  Merchant  Cruiser)  blocked  in  the  ice ,  after  being 
mined  in  the  White  Sea. 
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On  the  port  side,  the  after-fall  of  a  lifeboat  was  let  go 
before  the  forward  one,  with  the  result  that  the  boat 
tipped  up  and  threw  the  occupants,  including  some  of 
the  Russians ,  into  the  icy  water .  N o  lives  were  lost ,  how¬ 
ever,  as  there  were  a  number  of  trawlers  in  the  vicinity, 
in  addition  to  which  s.s.  Novo,  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
convoy,  stood  by  to  render  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

One  of  these  trawlers,  the  Lord  Denman,  met  with 
a  serious  accident,  which  finally  resulted  in  her  loss. 
Coming  round  the  stern  of  “  Arlanza  ”  soon  after 
the  explosion,  she  was  suddenly  compelled  to  reverse 
her  engines  to  avoid  running  into  the  lifeboats  that 
were  being  lowered.  In  so  doing,  she  got  on  to 
“  Arlanza ’s  ”  propellers  which  were  protruding  from 
the  water  owing  to  the  ship  being  down  by  the  head, 
and  wras  holed  so  badly  as  to  give  little  hope  of  her 
remaining  afloat. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  she  had  a  number  of 
“  Arlanza’s  ”  men  on  board,  including  an  engineer 
who  had  just  joined  the  ship.  He  had  been  on 
s.s.  India  when  that  vessel  was  torpedoed,  and  on 
an  Armed  Merchant  Cruiser  which  was  also  torpedoed, 
afterwards  being  sent  to  Portsmouth  to  take  a  course 
on  a  destroyer,  which  immediately  collided  with 
another  vessel  and  sank.  By  the  time  this  man  had 
reached  “  Arlanza,”  he  had  not  unpacked  his  sea- 
chest  once,  and  when  she  was  also  struck  he  arrived 
on  deck  with  his  box  already  corded,  in  complete 
readiness  for  eventualities.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
into  a  boat  and  on  board  the  trawler  Lord  Denman , 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  that  vessel  sinking  ! 
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In  the  meantime,  while  the  boats  were  bobbing 
in  the  swell  of  the  sea,  among  the  trawlers,  the  Captain 
and  i st  Lieutenant  with  a  few  hands,  still  remained 
on  board  “  Arlanza  ”  to  try  and  salve  the  platinum 
and  valuable  documents  belonging  to  the  Russian 
party — this  despite  the  possibility  of  the  magazine 
exploding — but  as  time  went  on,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  ship  would  remain  afloat,  and  all  hands  were 
recalled  to  the  ship. 

It  was  only  after  some  of  the  men  had  arrived  back 
on  “  Arlanza  ”  that  one  of  them  of  a  sudden  realized 
that  he  had  not  seen  two  of  his  mates  since  the  accident 
occurred.  It  was  now  some  hours  since  the  ship 
had  been  struck  and  no  one  remembered  having 
seen  them  on  deck  getting  into  the  boats.  Their 
fate  presented  something  of  a  mystery  and  a  search 
of  the  ship  was  organized. 

Descending  into  the  engine  room,  the  search  party 
passed  into  the  tunnel  shaft.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  they  were  horrified  to  see  the  two  men 
jammed  under  the  water-tight  doors,  which  had 
descended  on  them  while  they  were  trying  to  escape. 
The  pressure  of  the  doors,  however,  was  little  more 
than  their  own  weight,  so  that  though  the  men  were 
badly  crushed  and  suffering  from  shock,  they  still 
lived,  and  ultimately  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
their  unhappy  experience. 

In  the  morning,  s.s.  Novo .  the  ship  that  was  standing 
by,  took  “  Arlanza  ”  in  tow,  stern  first,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bay,  but  although  the  ships 
were  making  five  knots  an  hour,  the  adverse  current 


(i)  A  Flag  Lieutenant ,  General  Savrimovich,  and  Paymaster  V.  G. 
Watson,  who  journeyed  to  (2)  the  Lapp  village  of  Yukanski,  to  hire 
a  store-house  for  “  Arlanza  s  ”  maintenance  party. 
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reduced  the  speed  to  about  one  and  a  half  knots,  and 
it  was  only  after  much  labour  and  anxiety,  that 
“  Arlanza  ”  was  eventually  brought  to  rest  in  the  Bay. 

On  2nd  November,  1915,  orders  were  received 
from  the  British  Admiralty  that  the  ship  was  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  a  care  and  maintenance  party  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  and  the  passengers  to  embark 
on  H.M.S.  Orotava ,  which  was  being  specially 
despatched  for  that  purpose. 

In  view  of  this,  a  party  consisting  of  General 
Savrimovich,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  J.  Goble, 
Paymaster  V.  G.  Watson,  and  a  Russian  Lieutenant, 
journeyed  by  reindeer  sledge  over  the  wastes  of  snow 
with  the  object  of  finding  a  house  suitable  for  stores, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  maintenance  party  in  the  event 
of  their  enforced  sojourn  in  the  ice  being  protracted 
for  some  time. 

The  party  eventually  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Yukanski,  about  ten  miles  away,  where  arrangements 
were  made  to  rent  a  house.  This  proved,  subsequently, 
to  be  an  ideal  cold  storage  as  the  meat  had  only  to  be 
hung  on  the  verandah  outside,  where  it  froze  naturally! 

On  13th  November,  1915,  Orotava  in  the  teeth 
of  a  blinding  snow  storm,  anchored  in  the  harbour. 
“  Arlanza’s  ”  distinguished  passengers  were  at  once 
transferred,  together  with  her  officers  and  crew, 
with  the  exception  of  9  officers  and  about  100  men, 
who  remained  behind  to  tend  “  Arlanza  ”  until  she 
could  be  sufficiently  repaired  to  make  the  voyage  to 
England. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
“ALCANTARA’S”  END. 


WHO  will  not  remember  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  R.M.S.P.  “  Alcantara  ” 
while  engaged  on  her  duties  of 
assisting  to  sweep  the  ocean  of 
the  German  ships,  which,  by  stealth 
and  cunning  alone,  succeeded  in 
showing  their  face  above  the  surface  of  the  seas  ? 

During  the  war  little  was  permitted  to  be  heard 
of  the  activities  of  the  Auxiliary  Navy ;  and  its 
achievements,  of  which  the  story  of  “  Alcantara  ” 
is  symbolic,  cannot  be  too  minutely  blazoned  to 
the  world,  for  they  were  as  great  as  the  silence  and 
lack  of  ostentation  with  which  they  were  accom¬ 
plished. 

On  29th  February,  1916,  H.M.S.  “  Alcantara,” 
in  company  with  H.M.S.  “  Andes  ”  (both  units  of 
the  Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron)  was  stationed  on 
“  G  ”  patrol,  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  “  Alcantara  ” 
being  Senior  Officer’s  ship.  Strangely  enough,  this, 
the  day  on  which  her  career  was  to  end  so  magni¬ 
ficently,  was  also  the  last  day  of  the  particular  patrol 
on  which  she  was  engaged,  for  she  had  now  been 
out  at  sea  for  fifty  days  and  was  due  to  return  to 
Liverpool  for  periodical  refit. 
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For  this  reason  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  “  Alcantara  ”  to  rendezvous  with  “  Andes  ”  at 
9  a.m.  that  morning,  to  hand  over  the  orders. 

But,  four  hours  after  midnight  of  29th  February, 
1916,  a  wireless  signal  came  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  that  a  German  raider 
was  out,  and  would  probably  attempt  to  pass  through 
the  patrol. 

This  prospect  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  enemy, 
after  so  many  months  of  useful  but  uneventful 
activity,  was  naturally  received  with  satisfaction,  for 
on  more  than  one  occasion  they  had  threatened  to 
destroy  “  Alcantara  ”  but  had  not,  so  far,  endeavoured 
to  carry  their  threats  into  effect.  Only  five  days 
previously  a  wireless  message  had  been  received, 
stating  that  the  enemy  had  promised  to  sink  the  ship 
by  submarine  attack. 

At  8  a.m.  a  further  wireless  message  came  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  ordering  “  G  ”  patrol  to 
close  up  (the  vessels  at  the  time  were  stationed  forty 
miles  apart),  in  addition  to  which  the  remainder 
of  the  ships  of  the  Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron  were  to 
join  up  on  the  Norwegian  patrol,  so  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  hunt  down  the  marauder  before 
she  got  through  into  the  open  sea,  where,  no  doubt, 
she  was  intended  to  emulate  the  exploits  of  her 
notorious  sister  ship,  Moewe. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  great  events  impending 
then,  “  Alcantara  ”  continued  the  last  few  hours  of 
her  cruise. 
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Shortly  after  8  a.m.  her  wireless  spluttered  out 
another  message.  This  time  it  was  from  “  Andes,” 
stating  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  giving  her  course 
and  speed,  and  describing  her  as  having  two  funnels 
and  two  masts.  The  raider,  then,  was  no  myth  ! 

Full  speed  was  worked  up,  “  action  stations  ” 
sounded,  and  a  course  set  to  intercept  the  enemy  at 
a  point  about  ioo  miles  north  of  the  Shetland 
Islands. 

After  half-an-hour’s  steaming  at  full  speed  two 
vessels  loomed  into  sight — one,  on  port  bow,  with 
one  funnel  and  two  masts,  and  the  other,  on  starboard 
bow,  distant  about  twelve  miles,  but  easily  recog¬ 
nisable  in  the  exceptionally  clear  atmosphere  as 
H.M.S.  “  Andes.”  She  was  steaming  fast  to  the 
north  east,  away  from  the  strange  vessel. 

“  Alcantara  ”  approached  the  stranger,  which,  in 
answer  to  signals,  hauled  to  and  reported  her  name 
by  International  Code  as  Rena ,  bound  from  Santos 
to  Trondjhem.  This  vessel  (a  Norwegian)  was  down 
on  “  Alcantara’s  ”  list  for  examination,  and  the 
Admiralty  description  of  her  coincided  in  every 
particular  with  the  funnel  markings,  position  and 
tonnage  of  the  strange  ship,  which  also  flew  the 
Norwegian  flag  and  had  the  Norwegian  colours 
painted  prominently  on  the  hull. 

While  this  signalling  was  in  progress  “  Alcantara  ” 
had  been  closing  with  her  at  reduced  speed,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  lowering  the  boarding  boat,  which  was 
in  readiness  in  the  davits.  She  had  approached  to 
within  about  1,000  yards,  when  suddenly  a  search- 
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light  signal  came  from  “  Andes,”  which  had  altered 
course  and  was  then  about  18,000  yards  distant — 
“  That  is  suspicious  steamer.” 

In  a  flash  a  metamorphosis  had  come  over  the 
scene.  The  “  Norwegian  ”  ship  had  dropped  hinged 
gun-ports  and  uncovered  masked  guns.  Almost  before 
the  truth  could  be  realised,  she  had  fired  a  telling 
salvo  into  “  Alcantara.” 

With  true  German  thoroughness  the  ship,  in 
reality  the  German  raider  Gm/,  had  been  disguised 
in  every  detail  as  a  duplicate  of  an  actual  Norwegian 
vessel,  and  by  means  of  this  trick  had  secured  the 
initial  advantage. 

A  thrilling  and  desperate  encounter  ensued. 

The  enemy’s  first  salvo,  at  such  point-blank  range, 
could  not  fail  to  tell  on  “  Alcantara.”  One  shell 
obtained  a  direct  hit  on  the  boarding  boat,  as  it 
swung  in  the  davits,  killing  or  wounding  the  entire 
crew.  Others  got  home  on  the  fore  bridge,  Captain’s 
cabin,  and  in  several  places  on  the  lower  hull,  in  the 
region  of  the  stokehold  and  engine  room. 

“  Alcantara  ”  was  quick  to  reply.  Her  after  6-inch 
gun,  the  first  to  return  the  fire,  did  excellent  execu¬ 
tion.  A  direct  hit  landed  on  Greifs  after  gun, 
wrecking  it,  and  two  well-aimed  shots  dropped  on 
the  bridge,  which  was  also  completely  smashed. 

At  first  every  shot  from  both  ships  found  its 
mark  :  the  air  resounded  with  the  bursts  of  the 
shells.  Great  damage  was  done  on  both  sides. 

“Full  speed  ”  and  “  port  helm  ”  were  ordered 
on  “  Alcantara,”  in  order  to  increase  range  and  give 


The  German  raider  Greif,  heavily  on  fire,  showing  a  shell  bursting 

under  the  forecastle. 

Greif,  just  prior  to  sinking. 


(N.B. — The  above  photographs  are  indistinct  owing  to  the  film  from  which  they  are  taken  having 

been  damaged  by  sea  water. 
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greater  manoeuvring  ability  ;  but  the  telemotor  steer-  • 
ing  gear  had  been  wrecked  and  the  port  boiler  room 
and  engine  room  disabled,  so  that  neither  helm  nor 
engine  orders  could  be  carried  out. 

Immediately  this  was  realised  a  messenger  was 
despatched  aft  with  verbal  orders  to  connect  the 
after  steering  gear.  He  had  run  a  few  yards,  when, 
in  a  moment,  he  lay  prone  upon  the  deck.  A  second 
messenger  was  sent — only  to  meet  with  the  same 
fate.  A  third  survived  to  deliver  the  message,  but 
valuable  time  was  lost  before  a  start  could  be  made 
with  the  task. 

Meanwhile  the  range  had  decreased  to  750  yards, 
so  that  the  fight — cruel  and  determined — grew  even 
more  stem. 

The  enemy  was  firing  from  two  5.9-inch  and 
four  4. 1 -inch  guns,  also  a  2-inch  pom-pom  with 
which  she  was  raking  “  Alcantara’s  ”  bridge.  Two 
torpedoes  also  were  fired  at  “  Alcantara,”  but  whether 
they  hit  or  not  remains  a  subject  of  controversy. 

After  a  while  “  Alcantara’s  ”  duplicate  steering 
gear  was  connected,  and  she  immediately  turned  to 
starboard,  increased  range  to  12,000  yards,  and  brought 
the  port  after  gun  into  action. 

The  din  was  terrific  ;  the  air  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  the  whizz  and  crash  of  the  shells  ;  great  columns 
of  water  shot  up  from  those  that  burst  in  the  sea, 
and  filled  the  air  with  spray.  The  decks  of  both  ships 
bore  a  ghastly  aspect. 

For  twenty-five  minutes  the  conflict  had  now 
raged  ;  “  Alcantara  ”  had  sustained  severe  damage, 
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but  the  fate  of  her  adversary  was  sealed.  She  was 
listing  heavily,  and  badly  afire  fore  and  aft.  Flames 
licked  the  wreckage  of  her  deck  structure,  and  figures 
could  be  seen  working  feverishly  to  get  the  rafts 
overboard.  The  survivors  of  the  German  crew  were 
abandoning  their  ship. 

The  Greif,  however,  still  continued  desultory 
firing  from  a  forward  gun  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
a  heavy  explosion  came  from  her  forward  deck,  after 
which  she  lay  quiet,  burning  fiercely. 

Meantime,  while  “Alcantara”  was  at  death  grips 
with  the  foe,  “  Andes  ”  had  been  racing  post-haste 
to  the  scene,  firing  at  long  range,  and  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  close  quarters.  She,  however,  had 
been  unable  to  get  within  proper  range  until  Greij 
had  been  put  out  of  action. 

“  Alcantara.”  had  been  considerably  damaged. 
She  had  ceased  firing,  as  Greif  was  now  hors  de  combat , 
but  was  listing  heavily  to  port  and  so  badly  holed 
that  it  was  evident  she  would  not  remain  afloat.  At 
io  a.m.,  therefore,  the  order  was  given  to  abandon 
ship.  In  another  five  minutes  “  Alcantara’s  ”  list 
was  so  great  that  it  was  possible  to  walk  about  on  the 
outside  of  the  ship,  and  those  who  remained  on  board — 
Captain  and  bridge  party — were  compelled  to  jump 
into  the  sea. 

“  Alcantara  ”  then  turned  completely  bottom  up 
and,  in  another  few  minutes,  the  sea  quietly  closed 
over  her. 

Greif ,  though  abandoned,  was  still  afloat,  the  reason 
being,  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that  she  was 
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packed  with  compressed  cork  and  therefore  almost 
unshakable.  H.M.S.  Comus  and  Munster,  in  addition 
to  “  Andes,”  had  now  arrived  on  the  scene,  however, 
and  while  Munster  proceeded  to  pick  up  survivors 
from  both  ships,  Comus  and  “  Andes  ”  opened  fire 
on  the  blazing  raider,  which  disappeared  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  at  about  10.40  a.m. 

So  ended  “  Alcantara’s  ”  career  in  the  War.  She 
lost  in  killed  68  of  her  officers  and  crew,  but  her 
adversary  lost  118  killed  and  113  wounded  out  of  a 
total  complement  of  375.  And  these  were  picked 
men,  who  had  been  wished  “  God-speed  ”  by  the 
ex-Kaiser  personally  on  the  raider’s  departure  from 
Kiel  ! 

It  was  a  great  fight,  well  worthy  of  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Silent  Service,  and  though 
“  Alcantara  ”  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  her 
memory  is  destined  to  live  in  perpetuation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  actions  of  its  class  that  has  ever  taken  its 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire’s  naval  history. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  THE  DARDANELLES. 


PUBLIC  opinion  seems  to  be  unanimous  in 
naming  the  Dardanelles  campaign  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  momentous  events 
that  is  ever  likely  to  take  place  in  the  history 
of  warfare,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
Company  to  be  able  to  record  that  four  of 
their  steamers,  “Aragon,”  “Arcadian,”  “Cardigan¬ 
shire,”  and  “  Asturias  ”  took  an  active  part  in  the 
expedition. 

These  steamers,  under  the  charge  of  men  of  the 
Merchant  Marine,  whose  natural  calling  was  the 
peaceful  carrying  on  of  the  Empire’s  overseas’  com¬ 
merce,  gladly  responded  to  the  call  to  lend  a  hand 
in  an  extremely  hazardous  task  ;  taking  their  places 
side  by  side  with  ships  of  the  battle  squadron,  and  at 
times  carrying  on  their  work — landing  troops  perhaps 
or  embarking  wounded — under  shell-fire. 

The  following  pages  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  at  the  Dardanelles  by  these 
merchant  vessels. 

“  ARAGON.” 

It  was  from  Avonmouth,  towards  the  end  of  March, 
1915,  that  “  Aragon  ”  (Captain  W.  G.  Mason  in 
command)  sailed  with  the  5th  Hampshires  (regulars) 
and  R.A.M.C.  Units  for  the  Dardanelles.  She 
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arrived  at  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1915* 
sailing  thence  to  Lemnos. 

On  23rd  April,  1915,  some  companies  of  the 
Hampshires  were  taken  across  from  “  Aragon  ”  to 
s.s.  River  Clyde ,  which  was  the  ship,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  remembered,  from  which  the  initial  landing  was 
made  by  running  her  on  to  the  beach  under  Sed-el-Bahr . 

On  24th  April,  1915,  the  day  before  s.s.  River  Clyde 
initiated  the  attack,  “  Aragon  ”  sailed  from  Lemnos 
for  the  Dardanelles,  where  all  transports  had  been 
allotted  two  berths  ;  one  for  the  disembarkation  of 
troops,  and  one  (a  little  closer  in)  for  the  landing  of 
stores.  “  Aragon’s  ”  first  berth  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  Cape  Helles  (the  Southernmost  extremity  of  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula)  and  her  second,  off  what  had  been 
labelled  “  V  ”  beach — the  different  beaches  each 
having  been  named  alphabetically. 

“  Almost  as  soon  as  we  had  anchored,”  declares 
Captain  Mason,  “  and  before  the  Worcesters  had 
been  landed,  the  embarkation  of  wounded  was  begun, 
and  all  the  time  disembarkation  of  troops  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  port  side,  we  were  receiving  wounded 
on  the  starboard  side. 

“  On  proceeding  for  our  second  berth  off  ‘  V  * 
beach,  H.M.S.  Queen  Elizabeth  signalled  and  ordered 
us  to  anchor  where  we  were,  as  that  beach  was  un¬ 
workable.  She  then  proceeded  to  shell  the  fort  at 
Sed-el-Bahr,  the  valley  behind  it,  and  the  village. 
During  the  bombardment,  one  or  two  Turkish  shells 
fell  fairly  close  to  our  ship,  but  she  sustained  no 
damage. 


The  late  Earl  Kitchener  on  board  “  Aragon  ”  at  the  Dardanelles. 

General  Sir  Charles  Monro  arriving  on  board  “  Aragon  ”  to  take 
over  command  from  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 
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“  The  whole  time,  on  25th  and  26th  April,  was 
spent  taking  in  wounded,  and  the  following  day  I 
was  ordered  to  Rabbit  Island  (about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles)  to  take  some  military 
wounded  from  H.M.  Hospital  Ship  Soudan.  That 
accomplished,  I  returned  to  the  Dardanelles  the  same 
night,  when  I  received  orders  to  sail  the  following 
day  for  Egypt,  with  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  wounded  on  board. 

“  The  worst  cases  (about  450)  were  landed  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  rest  we  carried  on  to  Malta. 
After  the  ship  had  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
cleaned  there,  we  again  sailed  for  the  Dardanelles. 

“  On  arrival  at  Mudros  ‘  Aragon  ’  was  detailed  as 
Headquarters  Naval  Transport,  with  Captain  (now 
Rear-Admiral)  Phillimore  as  Principal  Naval  Transport 
Officer.  At  first  this  was  only  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  after  about  a  month  the  authorities  decided 
that  the  ship  should  be  permanent  Headquarters 
Naval  Transport  as  well  as  Headquarters  for  the 
Military,  viz.,  Lines  of  Communication,  Army  Service 
Corps,  War  Department,  Divisional  Director  of 
Medical  Service,  Divisional  Assistant  Adjutant  and 
Quarter-Master  General.  She  was  also  ‘  Y  ’  base 
Military  Post  Office,  and  Australian  Post  Office,  Parent 
Ship  to  steam  pinnaces,  trawlers,  tugs,  etc.  (the  crews 
of  all  the  pinnaces  lived  on  board),  and  until  the 
Rest  Camps  were  formed  ashore,  she  was  also  used 
as  a  Rest  Camp  for  Officers  and  men. 

“  Later  the  Military  Forwarding  Department  took 
up  their  quarters  on  ‘  Aragon,’  the  receipt  and 
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distribution  of  parcels  being  carried  out  on  board. 
The  Field  Cashier  was  also  stationed  on  board, 
together  with  his  staff. 

(Altogether,  “  Aragon  ”  seems  to  have  been  a 
particularly  busy  centre,  though,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  this  arrangement  roused  the  ire  of  politicians 
at  home,  as  being  an  unnecessary  expense.) 

“  As  time  went  on,”  proceeds  Captain  Mason, 
“  and  things  got  into  better  shape  ashore,  we  were 
relieved  of  Rest  Camp  work  for  the  Military,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Europa  the  trawlers  took  her 
as  parent.  The  pinnaces  were  still  attached  to 
‘  Aragon  ’  ;  in  fact,  she  was  staff  ship  and  overflow 
ship  combined. 

“  Earl  Kitchener  visited  the  ship  twice,  and 
General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
When  General  Sir  Charles  Monro  came  out  to  the 
Dardanelles,  he  and  his  staff  took  up  their  quarters 
on  board,  and  remained  until  the  evacuation  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

“  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  was 
Senior  Naval  Officer  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  our 
leaving,  and  was  on  board  almost  daily.” 

“  ARCADIAN.” 

“  Arcadian  ”  (Captain  E.  W.  E.  Morrison)  was 
taken  up  by  the  Government  in  February,  1915,  and 
was  sent  to  Avonmouth  to  embark  the  nucleus  of  the 
General  Headquarters  of  the  Mediterranean  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force.  On  arriving  at  Alexandria,  she  had 
the  distinction  of  being  chosen  as  Headquarters  Ship, 


A  Thanksgiving  Service  being  held  on  board  “  Aragon  ”  at  the 
Dardanelles  for  the  survivors  of  H.M.S.  Hythe,  sunk 
28 th  October ,  1915. 
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and  with  General  Hamilton  on  board  proceeded  for 
Mudros. 

At  midnight  on  that  date,  “  Arcadian  ”  left  with 
Headquarters  to  direct  the  landing  on  the  various 
beaches  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  her  station  being 
close  to  the  famous  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  cruised  up 
and  down  the  coast  watching  the  landings  for  some 
few  days,  after  which  she  took  up  a  station  about 
half  a  mile  from  “  W  ”  beach  near  Cape  Helles.  Here 
she  remained  for  three  weeks  directing  the  movements 
on  shore  until  the  warning  came  that  German  sub¬ 
marines  had  entered  the  TEgean  Sea,  when  the  ship 
moved  to  Imbros. 

After  a  stay  of  about  three  weeks  at  Imbros,  the 
Headquarters  staff,  at  their  own  request,  were  put 
ashore,  “  Arcadian  ”  going  to  Alexandria  to  refit  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  take  up  her  original 
status  as  Headquarters  Ship. 

Troopers,  however,  were  urgently  needed  at  this 
time  owing  to  the  commencement  of  Germany’s 
ruthless  submarine  warfare,  and  the  ship  was  therefore 
put  to  trooping. 

“  CARDIGANSHIRE.” 

On  25th  February,  1915,  “Cardiganshire”  left 
Portsmouth  for  Alexandria,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
arrived  there,  a  fortnight  later,  that  Captain  Braith- 
waite  learned  his  ship  was  detailed  for  the  landing 
at  Gallipoli. 

“  We  sailed  for  Mudros  on  8th  April,”  states 
Captain  Braith waite,  “  with  part  3rd  and  7th  Batteries 
of  Artillery  and  3rd  Brigade  Ammunition  Column, 
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and  arrived  there  on  the  ioth.  The  following  few 
days  were  spent  practising  landing  horses  and  men. 

“  On  22nd  April,  Captain  Morrison  of  R.M.S.P. 

‘  Arcadian,’  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Admiral 
to  endeavour  to  collect  Officers,  Engineers,  and  men 
for  the  Greek  tugs,  came  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
spare  any  of  my  men.  As  he  stated  he  was  experiencing 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  anybody  I  let  him 
have  : — 

Chief  Officer,  A.  R.  Murley. 

2nd  Officer,  A.  H.  Dobree. 

4 th  Engineer,  F.  E.  Martin. 

3  A.B.’s,  4  Firemen  and  a  Steward. 

“  These  men  left  the  ship  on  23rd  April,  and 
manned  the  tug  Jessie.  At  the  time  I  was  told  my 
men  would  be  away  a  few  days  only  ;  they  were  actually 
away,  however,  for  nine  weeks,  with  the  exception 
of  Chief  Officer  Murley. 

“  On  25th  April,  we  left  for  Gaba  Tepe  where 
we  arrived  early  next  morning.  I  then  received 
orders  to  close  on  H.M.S.  Queen,  and  anchor.  No 
sooner  had  I  done  so,  than  the  German  battle  cruiser 
Goehen  began  hurling  9-inch  shells  at  us  ;  thirteen 
of  these  fell  within  a  radius  of  40  feet  of  the  ship, 
the  nearest  being  only  6  feet  from  our  stem. 

“  By  this  time  the  attack  was  well  under  weigh, 
and  as  we  were  within  range  of  guns,  we  received 
orders  to  move.  It  took  us  three  hours  to  get  out 
of  the  danger  zone. 

“  At  mid-day  we  went  in  close  to  the  shore  and 
put  out  horse  boats  and  horses,  but  the  Turks  made 
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things  so  hot  for  us — shrapnel  was  falling  from  a 
gun  at  Gaba  Tepe  the  whole  time — that  we  had  to 
re-embark  them.  In  the  evening  we  moved  out  of 
range,  and  anchored  for  the  night.  Shortly  after 
io  p.m.  I  received  orders  to  have  all  boats  ready  to 
go  to  the  beach  to  save  troops  should  they  be  driven 
off,  but,  happily,  this  contingency  did  not  arise. 

“  Next  morning  we  again  closed  into  the  shore 
and  proceeded  to  unload  guns,  but  that  evening,  for  the 
second  time,  most  of  them  were  returned  to  the  ship’s 
side,  and  had  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  Next 
morning  we  were  shelled  again,  and  we  were  preparing 
to  leave,  when,  to  add  to  our  troubles,  a  man  came  along 
in  a  Naval  Launch  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could 
borrow  our  doctor  for  a  few  hours  ?  I,  of  course, 
said  *  Yes,’  so  he  cleared  off  in  his  pyjamas,  and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  for  fourteen  days. 

“  During  this  time  the  hill  opposite  us  presented 
a  magnificent,  though  deathly,  spectacle.  Every 
evening  the  warships,  stationed  up  the  Dardanelles 
as  far  as  the  Narrows,  blazed  away  at  the  Turkish 
guns,  and  they  themselves  were  subject  to  a  rain  of 
Turkish  shell  fire.  The  noise  was  deafening  and 
almost  weird,  the  rattle  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire 
being  faintly  audible  in  the  continual  rolling  and 
rumbling  of  the  heavy  gunfire.  At  night  the  wonder 
of  the  scene  was  accentuated  by  the  vivid  flashes 
from  our  own  and  the  enemy’s  guns. 

“  We  were  next  used  for  making  feint  attacks, 
one  off  Cape  Ibriji,  at  6.30  in  the  morning  of  28th  April, 
1915,  and  another  the  same  evening  at  Cape  Gremea. 
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These  mock  attacks  had,  of  course,  some  military 
significance,  but  on  the  shore  I  could  see  no  sign 
of  human  life,  and  the  calm,  peaceful  countryside 
made  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  shell-pitted  land 
further  South. 

“  On  the  ist  May,  1915,  we  resumed  unloading 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  May 
sent  an  ammunition  party  ashore  to  fuse  ammunition. 
On  the  3rd  May,  I  was  forced  to  move  from  my  anchor¬ 
age  twice  owing  to  heavy  shells  falling  very  close, 
and  on  this  day  I  also  witnessed  the  only  ship  struck 
by  a  shell  that  I  ever  saw  during  the  whole  of  our 
time  out  there.  She  was  a  collier  named  Nevisbrook. 
The  shell  fell  into  the  coal  in  No.  4  hold,  bringing 
down  her  derricks,  damaging  her  steering  gear,  and 
making  her  decks  and  bulwarks  look  like  a  mammoth 
pepper  castor.  As  this  was  a  9-inch  shell,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  ship  again,  but,  thanks  to  the  coal, 
her  hull  was  undamaged,  and  only  one  man  was 
injured. 

“  On  1 2th  May  I  was  ordered  back  to  Alexandria 
to  land  horses,  the  authorities  also  wishing  me  to 
be  out  of  the  war  zone  before  the  arrival  of  submarines, 
which  were  daily  expected.” 

“  ASTURIAS.” 

This  vessel  is  referred  to  in  Chapters  XII  and  XIII. 
THE  TUG  JESSIE. 

The  tug  Jessie  was  manned,  as  mentioned  previously 
by  men  from  “  Cardiganshire,”  and  the  following 
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information,  gleaned  from  “With  the  Zionists  in 
Gallipoli  ”  (with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Author, 
Lieut. -Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson,  D.S.O.),  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Patterson  explains  how  the  transport 
Hymettus,  which  was  carrying  the  Headquarters  and 
two  troops  of  his  Zion  Mule  Corps,  ran  aground 
on  a  mud  bank  in  Mudros  Harbour — tug  boats 
and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  after  making  many  futile 
efforts  to  float  the  ship,  having  in  the  end  to  give 
up  the  task  as  a  bad  job. 

He  further  states  that  he  “  was  not  at  all  pleased  ” 
with  the  state  of  affairs  and  feared  that  Hymettus 
would  be  unable  to  get  away  with  the  rest  of  the 
transports  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  April,  the  date 
fixed  for  the  attack. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Patterson  proceeds  : — 

“  All  day  long  (24th  April)  I  was  anxiously  on 
the  look-out  for  a  tug  and  lighters  to  enable  me  to 
tranship  to  the  Dundrennon ,  and  at  last,  at  about 
6  p.m.,  I  saw  a  little  trawler,  towing  a  string  of  half-a- 
dozen  lighters,  making  her  way  up  the  harbour  towards 
us.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  alongside  and  made 
fast  to  the  Hymettus,  but,  alas,  I  soon  discovered 
that,  although  the  lighters  were  for  us,  the  tug  was 
about  to  sail  away  again.  The  only  order  the 
commander  had  received  was  to  bring  the  lighters 
alongside  and  make  them  fast  to  the  Hymettus,  and 
there  his  task  ended.  This  was  a  blow  to  me,  for 
I  felt  that,  if  the  little  Jessie  went  off  I  and  my  corps 
would  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the  Lemnos  mud, 
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while  the  rest  of  the  Expedition  sailed  off  next  morning 
on  the  great  adventure.  Luckily,  the  commander 
of  the  Jessie  was  a  friend  of  the  Captain,  and  came 
on  board  for  a  yarn.  After  a  few  moments  I  followed 
him  to  the  Captain’s  cabin  and,  on  being  introduced, 
found  that  he  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Murley.  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  a  most  exceptional  man  in  every 
way,  and  a  sailor  to  his  finger  tips. 

“  I  used  all  my  eloquence  on  Mr.  Murley,  pointed 
out  what  a  desperate  position  I  was  in,  and  said 
that  if  he  did  not  come  to  my  aid  we  would,  indeed, 
be  hopelessly  stranded.  The  Captain  of  the  Hymettus 
who,  by  the  way,  was  naturally  very  much  upset  at 
having  struck  this  uncharted  mudbank,  ably  seconded 
my  appeal,  and  although  Murley  had  been  working 
from  dawn  and  had  intended  to  return  to  his  depot 
to  lay  in  stores  of  coal,  water  and  oil,  to  enable  him 
to  start  with  the  expedition  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  agreed  to  work  for  me  throughout  the  night. 

“  Having  once  obtained  Murley ’s  consent  I  flew 
off  and  got  officers  and  men  told  off  in  reliefs,  some 
to  work  on  the  loading  up  of  the  lighters,  others  to 
go  with  the  mules  to  the  Dundrennon  and  remain 
there  to  ship  and  stow  away  each  load  as  it  came 
over  during  the  night. 

“There  were  six  lighters, and  as  soon  as  three  were 
filled,  Murley  got  the  little  Jessie  hitched  on  and  towed 
them  off  to  the  Dundrennon.  It  was  a  joy  to  watch 
the  masterly  way  in  which  he  handled  his  tug  and 
manoeuvred  the  tow  of  lighters  into  the  exact  position 
where  they  were  required  alongside  the  Dundrennon. 
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Tow  after  tow  went  back  and  forth  throughout  the 
night — three  full  lighters  to  the  Dundrennon  and  three 
empty  ones  back  to  the  Hymettus,  and  didn’t  we  just 
hustle  those  mules  into  the  boats,  and  didn’t  they 
kick  and  bite  as  they  felt  the  slings  go  round  them 
to  hoist  them  aloft! 

•  .  .  The  Captain  of  the  Dundrennon  was  rather 
a  rough  customer,  and  curtly  informed  me  that  he  had 
orders  to  sail  at  five  o’clock  a.m.  sharp,  and  that 
whether  I  was  aboard  or  not,  he  meant  to  weigh  anchor 
at  that  hour. 

“  All  night  long  we  worked  feverishly,  slinging 
and  unslinging  with  all  possible  haste,  and  while  I 
was  using  everybody  up  to  breaking  point  in  my 
efforts  to  get  through  in  time,  Captain  Edmunds, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  medical  stores  for  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  came  up  to  me 
and  told  me  of  the  hopeless  plight  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  Director  of  Medical  Services  had  ordered 
him  to  get  himself,  his  men  and  his  stores  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  board  the  Anglo -Egyptian,  but  here 
again  no  means  were  supplied  to  enable  the  order 
to  be  carried  out. 

“  This  was  a  very  grave  matter,  and  although  I 
was  very  loth  to  give  up  all  chance  of  completing  the 
transfer  of  my  own  Corps  within  the  time  limit,  yet 
I  felt  that  this  was  a  case  which,  at  all  hazards  to  my 
own  fortunes,  must  be  seen  through. 

“  I  therefore  turned  my  men  on  to  loading  up  the 
hospital  stores,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  Murley 
towed  us  across  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian,  where  I 
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eventually  saw  Captain  Edmunds,  his  staff  of  R.A.M.C. 
men  and  his  stores  on  board. 

“  By  the  time  that  the  transfer  was  completed  it 
was  3.30  a.m.,  and  I  then  knew  that  I  could  not 
possibly  get  the  remainder  of  my  Zionists,  mules, 
equipment  and  stores  transferred  to  the  Dundrennon 
by  the  time  she  was  scheduled  to  sail.  I,  therefore, 
went  to  the  Captain  and  laid  my  case  before  him, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  everything 
transferred  in  time  and  asking  him  would  he  delay 
sailing  until  we  were  aboard. 

“  He  told  me  he  would  see  me  -  before  he 

delayed  his  ship  five  minutes. 

“  I  then  asked  my  good  friend  the  skipper  of  the 
Jessie  if  he  would  run  me  down  to  the  staff  ship, 
as  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  a  written  order  from 
somebody  there,  to  the  Captain  of  the  Dundrennon 
cancelling  the  sailing  at  5  a.m.  until  such  time  as  I 
would  have  my  unit  complete  on  board. 

“  Off  we  sailed,  threading  our  way  in  the  dark 
through  such  of  the  few  warships  and  transport  vessels 
as  had  not  yet  sailed,  and  just  before  four  o’clock 
I  found  myself  knocking  at  the  cabin  door  of  a  Naval 
Officer.” 

(Lieut. -Colonel  Patterson  here  explains  how,  after 
much  difficulty,  he  obtained  an  order  delaying  the 
sailing  of  Dundrennon  until  8  o’clock,  and  proceeds)  : _ 

“  I  was  delighted  with  my  success,  and  so  was 
Murley,  who  was  with  me  all  the  time  I  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  persuade  the  Naval  man  to  order  this  very 
necessary  delay.  We  got  back  to  Dundrennon  at  a 


The  return  of  Commander  Boyle  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to 
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quarter  to  five  and  were  greeted  by  a  wrathful  skipper, 
who  was  up  and  preparing  his  ship  for  a  punctual 
start.  I  shouted  up  to  him :  ‘  I  have  an  order  cancelling 
your  sailing  until  eight  o’clock.  Do  you  want  to 
see  it  ?  ’  ‘I  do,’  was  the  gruff  response.  £  Pass  it 
up  on  this  rope,’  throwing  a  line  aboard  the  Jessie. 
I  stuck  the  order  between  the  strands  of  the  rope 
and  the  skipper  hauled  it  up,  and  as  he  read  it  he  uttered 
highly  flavoured  maledictions  on  all  naval  and  army 
men,  without  showing  any  undue  partiality  for  either. 

“Even  with  this  extension  of  the  time  limit,  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  close  thing  if  we  were  to  get 
everything  on  board  the  Diindrennon  by  eight  o’clock, 
so  we  all  worked  with  feverish  energy,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  great  spurt  on  the  part  of  the  Jessie  that 
we  finally  got  our  last  three  lighters,  loaded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  made  fast  to  the  Dundrennon  just 
before  eight  o’clock.  I  knew  that  it  would  still  take 
a  good  hour  to  get  everything  aboard  so,  drawing 
Murley  aside,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  must  be 
in  need  of  a  little  refreshment  after  his  strenuous 
night,  and  that  if  he  were  to  go  to  the  skipper’s  cabin 
he  could,  I  felt  sure,  count  on  him  to  produce  a  bottle, 
and,  I  added,  ‘  Make  sure  that  he  does  not  come 
out  until  I  give  you  the  signal.’ 

“  Murley  laughingly  undertook  this  congenial 
task,  and  when,  after  everything  had  been  stowed 
away,  I  eventually  joined  them  at  9.10  a.m.,  I  found 
the  skipper  thoroughly  enjoying  himself  and  laughing 
heartily  at  one  of  Murley ’s  impromptu  yarns.” 
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In  conclusion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  “  Oruba,” 
one  of  the  Company’s  old  steamers,  was  used  during 
the  war  as  a  dummy  warship  and  was  instrumental 
in  fooling  the  enemy  on  many  occasions.  The 
illustration  opposite  shows  the  vessel  in  Mudros 
Harbour  where  she  found  her  resting  place  as  a 
breakwater. 
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“  Oruba disguised  as  a  warship ,  and  subsequently  beached  at  the 

Dardanelles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


CAPTAIN  C.  L.  WILLATS,  a  gentleman 
with  a  pleasing  smile  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  adversity  seems  to  be  entirely 
ineffectual,  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  command  of,  or  aboard, 
four  steamers  which  were  in  succession 
subject  to  the  attention  of  hostile  craft,  yet  was  blessed 
with  the  good  fortune  to  come  through  so  trying 
an  ordeal  absolutely  unscathed. 

The  Fates  first  began  their  ungracious  behaviour 
towards  Captain  Willats  when  he  was  in  command 
of  “  Radnorshire.” 

In  the  evening  of  7th  January,  1917,  when  this 
vessel  was  on  passage  from  Bahia  to  London,  he  sighted 
a  steamer  directly  ahead,  which  was  behaving  in  a 
strange  manner.  He  therefore  started  his  wireless, 
but  at  the  same  moment,  a  shell  whizzed  over  his 
ship  ;  the  wireless  was  jammed,  and  the  bulwarks 
of  the  strange  craft  dropped  away,  disclosing  a 
formidable  armament,  including  two  torpedo  tubes. 
Almost  before  he  knew  what  had  happened,  Captain 
Willats  found  his  ship  swathed  in  the  brilliant  glare 
of  the  stranger’s  searchlight,  the  while  her  Morse 
blinked  rapidly  “  Stop  instantly  !  ”  In  face  of  such 
forceful  persuasion,  he  had  no  option  but  to  carry 
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out  the  wishes  of  the  undesirable  visitor,  and  the 
engines  were  put  to  “  Stop.” 

Boats  were  then  rowed  across  from  the  raider, 
and  in  another  minute  he  was  being  informed  by  a 
German  Boarding  Officer  that  “  Radnorshire  ”  was 
the  lawful  prize  of  S.M.  Hilfskreuzer  Moezve,  the  while 
about  six  German  officers  and  twenty  men  searched 
the  ship  and  fixed  bombs  in  various  parts  of  her. 

Captain  Willats  and  his  men  were  then  taken 
over  to  the  raider,  after  five  days  on  board  which  vessel 
they  were  placed  on  a  small  Japanese  steamer  Hudson 
Maru.  This  ship,  under  the  muzzles  of  the  raider’s 
guns,  was  persuaded  to  break  her  voyage  and  make 
for  Pernambuco,  where  she  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  15th  January,  1917. 

In  a  few  days’  time,  they  set  out  on  the  return 
voyage  home,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Lisbon,  where, 
on  23rd  February,  1917,  R.M.S.P.  “  Drina  ”  (Captain 
W.  G.  Barrett)  arrived,  homeward  bound.  They 
therefore  boarded  this  vessel  for  the  last  stage  of  their 
voyage. 

Mid-day  of  1st  March,  1917,  found  “  Drina  ” 
approaching  the  Bristol  Channel.  Captain  Barrett 
and  Captain  Willats  took  watch  and  watch  on  the 
bridge,  in  readiness  for  eventualities. 

Just  before  midnight,  “  Drina  ”  had  reached  a 
point  about  three  miles  from  Milford  Haven,  and 
was  now  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  her  home  port. 
But  she  was  not  destined  to  reach  it,  for  at  three  minutes 
before  midnight,  she  was  torpedoed.  The  boats 


Some  of  the  survivors  from  “  Arcadian 
x  Captain  Willats. 
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were  quickly  lowered  to  the  water,  and  willing  hands 
rowed  them  away  into  the  darkness,  to  await  events. 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed,  a  second  re¬ 
sounding  crash  came  from  the  unfortunate  ship  ; 
she  settled  more  deeply  into  the  water,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  abandoned,  her  passengers  and  crew  being  taken 
to  Milford  Haven  in  the  patrol  ship  Penguin. 

Captain  Willats  landed  in  England  on  2nd  March, 
1917.  He  was  not  ashore  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two,  as  on  14th  March,  1917,  he  took  command  of 
“  Arcadian,”  the  Company’s  well-known  yachting 
steamer  which  had  been  converted  into  a  troopship. 

The  passing  of  another  month  found  “  Arcadian  ” 
at  Salonika,  whence  she  sailed  in  the  evening  of  14th 
April,  1917,  bound  for  Alexandria,  with  a  total  of 
1,335  men  on  board.  She  was  escorted  by  HM.S. 
Sentinel. 

Boat  parade  was  held  next  morning,  and  at  5.15  p.m. 
Captain  Willats  gave  the  troops  another  unexpected 
alarm. 

By  5.35  p.m.,  the  boat  parade  was  over,  and 
Captain  Willats  dismissed  the  troops  who,  thirsting 
for  their  tea,  made  for  the  beautiful  and  spacious 
dining  saloon  so  well-known  to  tourists  by  this  splendid 
ship. 

Many  of  the  troops,  however,  had  not  even  got 
below  deck,  when  a  crash,  the  significance  of  which 
Captain  Willats  now  knew  so  well,  set  the  ship 
quivering. 

The  troops  went  speedily  to  their  stations  and 
five  boats  were  got  away  without  mishap. 
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In  less  than  four  minutes,  “  Arcadian  ”  had  sunk 
by  the  head  up  to  the  bridge,  at  the  same  time  laying 
over  to  port. 

There  was  such  a  din  from  the  steam  escaping 
through  the  safety  valves,  that  Captain  Willats  was 
unable  to  give  verbal  orders ;  he  therefore  made 
signs  to  as  many  as  he  could  to  throw  the  rafts  over¬ 
board  and  jump  in  after  them. 

Many  little  heroic  acts  took  place  at  this  critical 
moment.  The  ship’s  boatswain,  while  engaged  in 
clearing  away  the  remaining  rafts,  found  a  soldier 
without  a  lifebelt,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  swim,  he  took  off  his  own  lifebelt  and 
fitted  it  on  the  soldier.  Many  of  the  ship’s  company, 
although  they  had  the  opportunity  to  save  themselves, 
remained  to  the  last  to  throw  the  life-saving  apparatus 
overboard,  and  the  wireless  operator,  though  the  aerials 
had  been  damaged,  remained  at  his  post  to  the  end. 

“  Arcadian  ”  was  now  more  than  half  under 
water,  and — little  more  than  five  minutes  after  the 
explosion — she  suddenly  took  a  steep  plunge,  and 
disappeared. 

H.M.S.  Sentinel ,  which  had  been  zig-zagging 
ahead,  now  commenced  to  circle  at  great  speed  round 
the  spot  where  her  charge  had  gone  down,  at  the  same 
time  skilfully  lowering  overboard  her  boats  and 
life-saving  apparatus.  She  dared  not  stop  for  fear 
of  being  torpedoed  herself. 

At  dusk,  when  the  danger  was  less  apparent, 
she  slowed  down  to  pick  up  survivors,  and  at  nightfall 
other  patrol  ships  came  on  the  scene. 


Sinking  of  “  Arcadian within  five  minutes  of  being  torpedoed , 

15/^  April,  1917. 
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Providentially,  the  Fates  were  still  concerned  for 
the  personal  safety  of  Captain  Willats,  for,  after  going 
down  with  his  ship  and  being  over  four  hours  in  the 
water,  he  was  rescued  by  a  French  patrol  ship  and 
taken  to  Milo  Bay,  where  all  the  survivors  of  the  disaster 
were  landed.  Here,  after  a  roll-call,  it  was  found 
that  270  men  were  missing. 

After  a  brief  rest  ashore,  Captain  Willats,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  persistence  and  determination  with 
which  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  contriving  his  downfall, 
again  went  to  sea,  this  time  in  command  of 
“  Demerara.” 

This  vessel  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  26th  June, 
1917,  bound  for  South  America.  She  arrived  at 
Quiberon,  on  the  North  East  coast  of  France  four 
days  later,  and  then  sailed  for  La  Pallice  in  company 
with  about  fourteen  other  ships,  which  steamed  in 
single  file,  <£  Demerara  ”  being  immediately  behind 
the  leader.  The  whole  convoy,  the  speed  of  which  was 
only  7 \  knots  (“  Demerara’s  ”  normal  speed  being 
13  knots)  was  in  charge  of  two  French  armed  trawlers. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  clear  and  the  sea  un¬ 
disturbed. 

The  hours  of  darkness  passed  uneventfully,  but 
with  the  break  of  day  came  once  more  the  sinister 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Just  before 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  terrific  explosion  came 
from  “  Demerara  ”  amidships,  on  the  starboard  side. 

The  ship  did  not  settle  down  at  once,  and  she 
was  therefore  taken  in  tow.  At  2  a.m.,  on  2nd  July, 
1917,  the  efforts  of  the  salvors  were  at  last  rewarded 
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with  success,  the  vessel  being  placed  on  the  mud  at 
Sablanceaux,  near  La  Pallice.  She  was  eventually 
refloated,  but  the  reconditioning  of  the  ship,  as  can 
well  be  imagined,  was  a  long  and  expensive  task. 

However,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  she  did 
not  go  the  way  the  submarine  had  intended,  and  those 
who  sail  in  her  now  can  contemplate  with  pride  the 
fact  that  they  are  aboard  a  ship  which  rides  the  seas 
a  living  memory  of  Germany’s  foul  naval  policy. 

Such  then  is  the  record  of  Captain  C.  L. 
Willats.  To  have  been  the  subject  of  the  enemy’s 
attention  four  times  in  succession  must  be  almost 
unique,  and  his  survival  of  the  whole  ordeal  without 
injury  is  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation. 


The  torpedoing  of  “  Demerara”  ist  July ,  1917. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TROOPING  :  “  DANUBE’S  ”  UNIQUE  HONOUR 


IMMEDIATELY  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  great 
number  of  the  Company’s  steamers  were  hurriedly 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  was  no  time  to  fit 
the  ships  as  ordinary  troopers  ;  they  were  quickly 
prepared  to  carry  large  numbers  of  men  in  as 
comfortable  a  manner  as  practicable. 

When  the  war  had  settled  down  to  its  slow  but 
irrevocable  course,  and  the  Allied  Forces,  as  some 
critics  styled  it,  were  “  frittering  away  their  energies 
on  minor  campaigns,”  the  Company’s  ships  were 
engaged  in  trooping  on  an  extensive  scale,  particularly 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  offered  the  means  of 
ingress  to  the  more  important  campaigns  in  the 
Near  East. 

Still  later, during  the  critical  period  of  the  Spring  of 
1918,  at  the  time  of  Germany’s  last  mighty  effort  in 
the  West,  all  eyes,  strained  across  the  Atlantic,  saw  the 
approach  of  the  American  Forces.  During  this  period, 
“  Cardiganshire,”  “  Carnarvonshire,”  “  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,”  “  Pembrokeshire,”  “  Darro,”  and  “  Desna” 
brought  tens  of  thousands  of  American  troops  across 
to  Europe  without  accident  or  loss. 

Reference  to  the  activities  of  most  of  these  troop¬ 
ships,  however,  has  been  made  in  other  pages,  and 
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there  only  remains  at  this  point  to  tell  of  “  Danube’s  ” 
unique  honour  in  carrying  back  the  Serbians  with 
the  majority  of  their  Government  and  Military  Officials, 
archives  and  bullion,  from  Salonika  to  their  native 
land,  after  four  years  of  suffering. 

The  necessity  for  the  sea  voyage  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  communication  between  Greece 
and  Serbia  was  at  this  time  severed  on  account  of  the 
winter  floods,  the  only  alternative  being  a  voyage  by 
sea  to  Fiume,  thence  overland. 

On  6th  December,  1918,  “  Danube  ”  (Captain 
W.  H.  Lainson)  with  her  distinguished  company  on 
board,  set  out  from  Salonika.  General  Miliytch  of 
the  Royal  Serbian  Army  was  in  charge,  with  him  being 
the  Assistant  War  Minister  and  Staff,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  numerous  Serbian  Army  Officers  of  high 
standing,  their  wives  and  children,  and  a  number  of 
the  rank  and  file  to  guard  the  secret  State  papers, 
valuable  archives  and  bullion. 

Returning  to  his  seat  of  office  also  was  the  Belgian 
Ambassador,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  had  been  forced  to  retreat  from  Belgrade  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  and  had  been  temporarily 
carrying  on  his  duties  at  Salonika. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  “  Elsie  Inglis  ”  Unit  of 
the  Scottish  Women’s  Hospital,  which  was  returning 
(after  doing  duty  on  the  Salonika  front)  to  Serajevo 
in  Serbia,  in  the  retreat  from  which  it  had  participated 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 


Some  Members  of  the  “  Elsie  Inglis  ”  Unit  of  the  Scottish  Women's 

Hospital. 

{Left  to  right).  Colonel  Ivanovitch,  Serbian  Assistant  War  Minister  ; 
General  C.  T.  Miliytch,  in  charge  ;  Captain  Lainson ,  of  “  Danube," 
and  Colonel  Rankovitch,  Adjutant. 

“  .Danube  ”  ( Troopship ),  which  carried  the  Serbian  Government  and 
Military  Officials  back  from  Salonika  to  their 
native  land  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
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Every  precaution  had  to  be  taken  during  the 
voyage,  as  the  Adriatic  was  known  to  be  strewn 
with  minefields. 

On  14th  December,  Catarro  Bay  in  Dalmatia  was 
reached,  and  the  personnel  and  baggage  of  the  Scottish 
Women’s  Hospital  disembarked  at  Zelenika.  The 
French  Admiral  in  charge  visited  the  ship  and  was 
received  at  the  gangway  by  General  Miliytch  and  his 
staff,  to  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise  played  by  the 
Serbian  band. 

As  the  voyage  drew  to  its  close,  the  Serbians 

had  difficulty  to  hide  their  emotions,  for  the 

majority  of  them  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 

their  families  since  their  country  had  been  over-run, 

and  they  knew  full  well  that  their  homes  had  been 
shattered.  But  though  their  eyes  may  have  been 
dimmed,  they  maintained  their  spirits  to  a  wonderful 
degree. 

Fiume,  which  at  this  time  was  “no-man’s  land,” 
was  passed,  and  Buccari  Bay,  which  was  under  the 
Yugo-Slav  jurisdiction,  was  entered  to  await  orders. 
Final  instructions  were  received  there,  and  on  the 
morning  of  20th  December,  1918,  “  Danube  ”  entered 
Fiume  Harbour,  the  first  ship  flying  the  Red  Ensign 
to  do  so  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

All  the  valuable  papers,  bullion  and  baggage 
were  discharged ;  the  following  day  the  Serbians 
entrained  en  route  for  Belgrade,  and  the  historic 
voyage  concluded  with  a  little  speech  from  General 
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Miliytch  who  remarked  that  the  ship’s  name  was 
destined  to  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Serbian  history 
as  having  carried  the  high  officials  back  to  their  country 
after  the  world’s  greatest  war. 


Landing  Troops  from  “  Arcadian  ”  in  German  East  Africa. 
Troops  leaving  “  Arcadian  ”  for  Gallipoli. 


! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  FATE  OF  “ARAGON.” 

“The  Transport  ‘Aragon’  (Captain  Francis  Bateman  in  command) 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  on  December  30. 

“One  of  His  Majesty’s  destroyers,  whilst  picking  up  the  survivors 
from  the  ‘  Aragon,’  was  herself  torpedoed  and  sunk.” 

SUCH  was  the  bald  Admiralty  communique 
issued  to  the  public  on  30th  January,  1918. 
Behind  it  lay  the  story  of  the  heroism  and 
steadfastness  of  about  2,500  troops  and  nurses 
on  a  rapidly  sinking  ship. 

After  two  of  three  voyages  between  Taranto, 
Salonika  and  Alexandria,  Captain  Bateman  relieved 
Captain  Morrison,  and  “  Aragon  ”  was  ordered  to 
Marseilles  to  embark  troops  for  Alexandria.  These 
troops  were  destined  for  the  Palestine  campaign  which, 
at  this  time,  was  developing  so  successfully  for  General 
Allenby’s  gallant  army. 

In  the  evening  of  the  9th  December,  1917,  150 
nurses  came  on  board  “  Aragon  ”  at  Marseilles,  and 
the  following  day  was  spent  in  embarking  the  troops. 
In  all  there  were  about  2,700  souls  on  board. 

On  20th  December,  she  set  out  for  Alexandria 
accompanied  by  H.M.  Troopship  Nile  (formerly 
an  R.M.S.P.  vessel)  and  one  British  and  two  Japanese 
destroyers.  In  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  30th 
December,  however,  Nile  and  the  two  Japanese 
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destroyers  proceeded  to  Port  Said,  leaving  H.M.S. 
Attack  only  to  accompany  “  Aragon.” 

It  was  quite  a  pleasant  morning,  the  weather 
having  moderated  considerably  since  the  early  days 
of  the  voyage.  Ominous,  black  clouds  that  quickly 
passed,  had  given  place  to  a  pleasing  winter  morning : 
long,  rolling  billows  to  a  blue  tranquil  sea,  and  the 
sun  had  not  yet  had  time  to  disperse  the  early  morning 
haze  that  hung  overhead. 

By  8  a.m.,  just  after  the  conclusion  of  Communion 
Service,  land  was  in  sight,  and  with  the  passing  of 
another  two  hours  Alexandria  loomed  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  voyage  was  almost  over,  and 
perhaps  a  sense  of  relief  made  itself  felt  at  the  thought 
of  treading  terra  firma  safely  once  again,  for  the 
Mediterranean  was  not  a  very  pleasant  place  in  those 
days  of  strife  and  conflict. 

At  ten  minutes  past  ten,  “  Aragon  ”  received  a 
message  from  her  escort  Attack  : — “  Channel  not 
swept  yet.  Shall  have  to  stay  outside  till  i  p.m. 
I  purpose  zig-zagging  up  and  down  at  high  speed,” 
and  away  she  raced,  twisting  her  way  through  the 
water  in  a  shower  of  spray. 

For  a  quarter-of-an-hour  “  Aragon  ”  remained 
outside  Alexandria,  when  a  trawler  flying  N.G.S. 
(which  in  international  code  means  “  Follow  me  ”), 
and  blowing  her  whistle,  came  into  sight.  Evidently 
the  channel  was  now  clear.  Captain  Bateman  altered 
course  and  at  half  speed  followed  the  trawler  which 
had  two  others  sweeping  ahead  of  her. 
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The  safe  channel  was  marked  by  buoys  spaced 
about  a  mile  apart,  and  by  a  quarter  to  eleven 
“  Aragon  ”  had  passed  the  first  buoy  and  was  abreast 
the  second.  She  had  not  now  far  to  go. 

But,  in  a  moment,  a  string  of  bunting  fluttered 
out  from  “  Aragon.”  Something  unusual  was  afoot. 
Words  and  glances  of  interrogation  passed  between 
those  who  were  on  deck  and  noticed  the  unusual 
signalling. 

The  reason  was  that  escort  Attack  had  sent  a 
message  to  “  Aragon  ”  saying  “You  have  no  right 
to  take  orders  from  a  trawler,”  and  she  scudded  away 
to  the  trawler  flying  N.G.S.  to  have  verbal  conversation 
with  her. 

She  then  signalled  “I  am  Senior  Naval  Officer, 
follow  my  instructions,”  and  hoisted  “  W  ”  with  a 
ball  under,  which  in  convoy  orders  meant  “  Follow 
me.”* 

To  the  chagrin  of  those  who  had  not  been  able 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  signalling, 
“  Aragon  ”  began  to  veer  round.  Captain  Bateman 
had  turned  sixteen  points  to  port  on  starboard  helm, 
and  the  ship  was  soon  steaming  through  the  wake 
which  but  five  minutes  previously  those  on  board  had 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  left  behind.  In  another 
moment,  “  Aragon  ”  had  again  passed  the  first  buoy 
into  the  open  sea. 


*These  are  the  facts  as  vouched  for  by  at  least  half-a-dozen  independent 
eye-witnesses.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  little  confusion,  but  as  to  the 
cause  the  writer  has  no  knowledge. 
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Attack  was  tearing  round  in  circles  at  30  knots. 

It  was  now  three  minutes  to  11  o’clock,  and  the 
morning  Church  Parade  had  just  finished,  when  a 
great  column  of  coal  dust  shot  into  the  air  at 
No.  4  hatch,  taking  the  starboard  accident  boat  with 
it.  A  violent  shiver  ran  through  the  ship.  No  need 
to  ask  what  had  happened.  She  was  torpedoed  ! 

Everything  was  a-bustle  in  a  second.  The  bugler 
was  beside  the  Chief  Officer  sounding  the  “  General 
Assembly  ”  and  “Fall  in.”  Meanwhile  the  nurses 
assembled  in  the  Social  Hall  and  remained  there 
while  the  troops  rushed  along  outside  to  their  places. 
Everything  was  done  expeditiously  and  without  the 
least  sign  of  panic,  and  scarcely  two  minutes  after 
the  last  sound  of  the  bugle  had  died  away,  the  troops 
were  at  their  stations  standing  at  ease. 

On  the  first  impact  the  ship  settled  a  little  by 
the  stern,  and  she  was  by  this  time  taking  a  heavy  list 
to  starboard.  It  was  obvious  that  she  could  not  be 
saved. 

Captain  Bateman  gave  orders  for  the  nurses  to 
be  got  into  the  boats.  Under  his  inspiration  the  crew 
worked  strenuously  and  their  task  was  rendered  all 
the  easier  because  of  the  perfect  discipline  which 
prevailed  among  the  troops.  Nine  boats  in  all  were 
used,  and  as  they  were  lowered  over  the  side,  the 
soldiers,  pale  faced,  but  unflinching  in  the  face  of 
death,  raised  a  cheer.  Although  some  of  the  boats 
were  not  nearly  full,  not  a  man  of  them  moved  to 
get  in. 
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Meanwhile,  the  wireless  operators  were  working 
with  a  will  sending  out  the  S.O.S.  which  was  reported 
received  from  H.M.S.  Hannibal  (staff-ship)  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Port  Said,  and  two  monitors  and  about 
half-a-dozen  trawlers  were  soon  scurrying  post-haste 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

The  stern  of  “  Aragon  ”  was  now  awash,  and 
she  was  sinking  rapidly. 

The  order  came  from  the  bridge — “  Every  man 
for  himself.”  Immediately  the  word  was  passed  along. 
Those  of  the  troops  who  had  been  detailed  to  the 
rafts  threw  them  overboard  and  jumped  in  after  them, 
trusting  to  Providence  that  they  would  be  able  to 
scramble  aboard.  Others  swarmed  down  the  life-lines 
hanging  from  the  sides  of  the  ship,  into  the  water, 
and  strained  every  nerve  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
few  empty  boats  that  had  been  lowered  to  enable  those 
to  save  themselves  who  could.  Others  simply  jumped 
in  and  trusted  to  good  luck  and  their  life-jackets. 

H.M.S.  Attack  came  alongside  “  Aragon  ”  off  port 
beam,  and  she  and  the  three  trawlers  which  were  on 
the  spot  when  the  ship  was  torpedoed  rendered 
valuable  assistance  picking  up  survivors. 

“  Aragon  ”  had  now  taken  a  list  of  350  to  starboard. 
Clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  were  belching  from  her 
funnel.  In  a  few  minutes  she  would  be  gone,  and 
there  were  still  a  large  number  of  troops  on  board. 
Many  of  them  were  unable  to  swim  and  preferred 
to  pin  their  faith  to  the  ship  rather  than  to  the  water 
that  relentlessly  crept  up  the  deck  and  surged  round 
the  small  part  of  the  hull  which  still  remained  afloat. 
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At  this  juncture  Captain  Bateman  was  noticed 
coming  down  the  port  ladder  of  the  bridge,  and  he 
jumped  over  the  high  side  into  the  sea.  It  was 
the  last  seen  of  him. 

“  Aragon  ”  gave  a  mighty  shudder  and  two  reports 
resounded  from  her  (probably  Nos.  2  and  3  bulkheads 
giving  way).  The  sea  began  to  pour  down  No.  3 
hatch  before  the  funnel,  and  the  air  coming  up 
through  the  forecastle  head  ventilators  was  like  a 
sand  blast. 

There  were  still  some  soldiers  on  rafts  alongside. 
“  Look  out  for  the  suction,”  cried  one  of  the  ship’s 
officers  as  he  showed  them  how  to  kick  clear  of  the 
ship’s  side.  Somehow  or  other  they  got  away  and 
soon  after  (20  minutes  after  she  had  been  struck)  the 
bow  of  “Aragon”  glided  into  the  sea,  carrying  a 
number  of  troops  with  her. 

The  sight  was  enough  to  make  even  the  bravest 
blanch.  Picture  it  !  The  spot  where  once  a  fine 
ship  rode  the  sea  now  a  mass  of  surging  water  flecked 
with  men  and  the  bodies  of  men  :  Attack ,  alongside 
which  “  Aragon  ”  disappeared,  picking  up  survivors 
as  fast  as  she  could  :  “  Tommies  ”  paddling  round 
on  their  rafts,  dragging  their  comrades  on  to  them  : 
the  trawlers  and  two  monitors  which  had  by  this 
time  arrived  on  the  scene  gradually  filling  with 
exhausted  men. 

Presently  the  side  of  the  Marconi  House  floated 
to  the  surface,  and  was  instrumental  in  saving  many 
lives.  Soldiers  scrambled  on  to  it  and  in  some 


The  sinking  of  “  Aragon,”  30 th  December ,  1917. 
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manner  manoeuvred  it  alongside  a  trawler  aboard 
which  they  were  helped  by  willing  hands. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  From  the  first,  Attack 
had  been  rendering  heroic  service  picking  up  sur¬ 
vivors — by  this  time  she  had  anything  between 
200  and  400  on  board — and  she  was  about  to  proceed 
for  port  with  them  when  the  wake  of  an  approaching 
torpedo  was  seen.  Those  who  noticed  it,  and  they 
were  few,  again  jumped  into  the  water.  The  aim 
was  true.  Attack  was  struck  full  amidships,  and 
immediately  broke  in  halves.  Once  again  the  men 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  other  craft,  deeming 
caution  the  better  part  of  valour,  were  able  to  render 
little  assistance.  Instead  they  made  for  Alexandria 
with  the  survivors  they  already  had  on  board,  and  as 
they  steamed  into  port  they  were  met  with  rousing 
cheers  from  the  surrounding  craft  and  the  British 
“  Tommies  ”  who  lined  the  quay. 

•  ••••••• 

So  ends  the  story  of  how  the  good  ship  “  Aragon  ” 
met  her  fate. 

The  loss  of  life  was  : — 

Ship’s  Officers,  including  Captain. .  ..  4 

Crew  ..  ..  ..  « »  ••  •• 


Officers 

Men 


TO 


Military  j 


. .  610 


Total 


Undoubtedly  the  torpedoing  of  Attack  accounted 
for  the  deplorably  high  numbers. 
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Built  in  1905,  “  Aragon  ”  was  a  fine,  spaciously 
appointed  liner  of  9,440  tons  gross,  the  first  of  a 
series  specially  designed  by  the  R.M.S.P.  Company 
to  make  secure  their  prestige  on  the  South  American 
route  in  the  face  of  German  competition. 

Originally  conceived  to  engage  in  “  peaceful  ” 
conflict  with  German  ships,  she  upheld  her  fighting 
traditions  during  the  war,  and  met  with  a  glorious 
end,  doing  her  bit  to  the  last. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
HOSPITAL  SHIPS. 


IT  is  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  record 
that  the  activities  of  the  Company’s  steamers 
embraced  all  the  principal  duties  that  were  assigned 
to  the  Merchant  Navy,  not  least  among  which 
was  that  of  the  hospital  ship,  a  role  which  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  if  nothing  else,  should  have 
prompted  the  German  “  navy  ”  to  respect,  but  one 
which  only  served  at  times  to  excite  it  to  further  acts 
of  barbarism. 

The  steamers  that  were  privileged  to  forsake  their 
accustomed  duties  for  this  splendid  calling  were  : — 
“  Asturias,”  “  Araguaya,”  “  Drina,”  “  Essequibo,” 
“  Tagus,”  “  Berbice,”  “  Balantia,”  and  “  Agadir.” 

“  Asturias  ”  and  “  Drina  ”  were  requisitioned  as 
early  as  ist  August,  1914,  and  were  the  first  ships 
to  be  taken  up  for  hospital  duties. 

“  Balantia  ”  (temporarily  re-named  “  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland  ”)  was  fitted  out  as  a  Hospital  Ship  at 
the  expense  of  the  Scottish  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
sailed  on  14th  March,  1916,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  H.  A.  Le  Brecht,  to  serve  as  a  Naval  Hospital 
ship  to  the  fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Among  the  many  interesting  events  that  figure 
in  her  war  career  is  the  great  fire  at  Salonika  of 
1 8th  August,  1917,  which  devastated  half  the  town. 
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It  was  blowing  half  a  gale  from  the  land  at  the 
time,  and  the  fire  spread  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 
A  Greek  ship  laden  with  petrol  was  moored  to  the 
quay.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  fire  was 
raging  at  its  height,  the  flames  licked  round  the 
hawsers  which  held  her  to  the  quay,  burnt  through 
them,  and  set  her  alight.  She  came  careering  madly 
down  the  harbour  straight  for  “  St  Margaret  of 
Scotland,”  which  was  in  the  harbour  at  the  time, 
and  Captain  Le  Brecht  promptly  put  on  full  speed. 

In  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  burning 
vessel,  he  could  only  steam  direct  for  the  Flag  Ship 
anchored  in  the  harbour — a  course  which  he  took, 
deeming  it  better  to  be  in  collision  with  her  than 
to  be  set  alight.  The  Flag  Ship  started  blazing  away 
at  the  burning  boat  with  a  4.7  gun,  in  an  endeavour 
to  sink  her,  and  the  shells  whizzed  uncomfortably 
close  to  “  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland.”  At  the  height 
of  the  din,  one  of  the  crew  whispered  very  concernedly 
to  the  Captain  “  They’re  shelling,  sir  !  ”  Captain 
Le  Brecht  acquiesced  as  another  shell  whizzed  by 
his  ear. 

“  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,”  fortunately,  missed 
the  Flag  Ship  and  escaped  damage. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  fire,  when  there 
were  about  100,000  homeless  people  wandering  in  the 
devastated  streets,  a  German  air  raid  was  made  on 
the  town.  These  raids,  on  an  average,  took  place 
about  twice  a  week  throughout  1917,  and  the  decks 
of  “St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  ”  were  frequently 
pitted  with  shrapnel  from  anti-aircraft  guns. 


■ 
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In  February,  1918,  the  vessel  was  ordered  home 
for  refit,  but  before  Captain  Le  Brecht  had  succeeded 
in  leaving  the  Mediterranean  behind  him,  he  had 
an  unpleasant  encounter  with  a  German  submarine. 

At  9  a.m.,  on  the  4th  February,  1918,  when  a  few 
hours  out  of  Malta,  a  U  boat  came  to  the  surface  and 
ordered  a  boat  to  be  sent  across  from  “  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland  ”  with  the  ship’s  papers  in  order  to  prove 
that  she  was  a  bona  fide  hospital  ship.  (This  was 
after  the  German  Government  had  agreed  in  August, 
1917,  to  allow  free  passage  to  hospital  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  provided  they  were  unescorted,  and 
carried  a  Spanish  Commissioner  on  board). 

Evidently  satisfied  with  his  investigation,  the  sub¬ 
marine  commander  permitted  “  St.  Margaret  of 
Scotland  ”  to  proceed. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  blimp *  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  and  was  soon  manoeuvring  close  to  the 
British  vessel — to  the  chagrin  of  Captain  Le  Brecht 
— who  feared  the  submarine  would  take  it  to  be  his 
escort  and  torpedo  his  ship.  The  Captain  was  in  a 
predicament. 

“  Any  minute,”  he  states,  “  I  was  expecting  to 
get  ‘  tin-fished,’  for  this  wretched  blimp  still  clung 
to  me.  Yet  I  dared  not  signal,  for  fear  the  submarine 
would  see  (through  her  periscope),  and  take  it  that 
I  was  informing  the  blimp  where  the  submarine  was. 

I  tried  all  kinds  of  dodges  in  the  way  of  signalling — 
going  at  right  angles  to  my  course,  and  so  on,  but 

*  A  blimp  was  a  small  dirigible  airship  used  for  hunting  submarines. 
She  carried  a  few  depth  charges. 
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still  I  could  not  make  the  Commander  of  the  blimp 
understand  that  I  did  not  want  him  hanging  around. 
Presently,  the  blimp  came  immediately  overhead.  I 
could  plainly  see  the  Commander  in  his  coffin — as 
the  undercarriage  was  dubbed — but  he  was  not 
sufficiently  close  for  me  to  be  able  to  shout  to  him. 
So  I  tffrew  my  cap  on  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  jumped 
on  it  as  though  in  a  great  rage,  and  shook  my  fist 
at  him.  This  original  method  of  signalling  was 
effective.  The  blimp  sheered  off  ! 

“  It  was  only  by  good  luck  that  the  submarine 
commander  had  had  time  to  go  through  my  papers 
and  dive  before  the  appearance  of  the  blimp.  Had 
the  incident  occurred  half  an  hour  later,  I  have  no 
doubt  my  ship  would  have  been  sunk  without  com¬ 
punction.” 

“  Essequibo  ”  also  had  an  unusual  encounter 
with  a  German  submarine,  while  returning  from 
Halifax  to  England.  In  the  afternoon  of  15th  March, 
1917,  when  in  sight  of  the  Irish  Coast,  and  in  fine 
calm  weather,  the  2nd  Officer  observed  the  conning 
towers  of  twd*German  submarines  breaking  surface 
about  one-and-a-half  miles  astern. 

One  of  the  submarines  at  once  opened  fire,  getting 
the  range  of  “  Essequibo  ”  immediately,  and  forcing 
Captain  Trigge  to  haul  to.  The  crew,  medical  officers, 
nursing  sisters,  and  65  Canadian  nursing  sister 
passengers,  went  in  an  orderly  manner  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  boat  stations,  together  with  the  ship’s  own 
men.  '  • 


“  Essequibo  ’’  as  a  Hospital  Ship. 

The  submarine  which  stopped  “  Essequibo ,”  when  a  Hospital  Ship, 
on  15 th  March,  1917,  but  permitted  her  to  proceed. 

“  Essequibo  ”  as  an  Ambulance  Transport. 
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One  submarine  then  dived,  the  other  approaching 
at  full  speed,  circling  round  “  Essequibo,”  and  finally 
coming  to  a  stop  about  300  yards  off.  Captain  Trigge 
then  signalled  “  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  to  which  the 
reply  was  received  “  Lower  boat  and  send  Officer.” 

Mr.  Gedye,  the  Chief  Officer,  accompanied  by 
the  accident  boat’s  crew  accordingly  proceeded  to  pull 
over  to  the  submarine  to  interview  the  German 
Commander,  the  conversation  with  whom  went  some¬ 
thing  as  follows  : — 

German  Commander :  “  Have  you  used  your 
wireless  to  report  our  vicinity?” — “No.” 

“Have  you  any  but  Red  Cross  people  and  stores 
on  board?”— “No.” 

“  Have  you  seen  a  ship  called  Pelasco  ?  ” — “  No.” 

“Who  are  all  the  pretty  women  on  the  promenade 
deck?  ” — “Sixty-five  Canadian  Nursing  Sisters 
and  our  staff  of  fifteen.” 

“  Oh  ?  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  bring  two  or  three 
of  them  over  with  you  as  I  would  have  been 
pleased  to  show  them  over  the  submarine.” 

Mr.  Gedye  and  the  boat’s  crew  were  then  allowed 
to  return  to  their  ship,  with  wishes  for  “Good  Luck 
and  God  Speed  ”  from  the  German  Commander, 
who  hoisted  the  signal  “  T.D.L.”  meaning  “  Wish 
you  a  pleasant  passage,”  at  which  Captain  Trigge,  his 
crew  and  passengers  proceeded  on  their  way  rejoicing  ! 

The  submarine,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  U  64,  was  shortly  afterwards  captured  intact. 

“  Asturias,”  the  name  of  which  vessel  will  have 
a  wealth  of  significance  for  years  to  come,  was  taken 
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over  as  a  Hospital  Ship  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain 
was  still  neutral.  Mr.  O.  Schlanbusch,  who  was 
Chief  Officer  of  the  vessel  during  the  greater  part 
of  her  war  career,  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  her  activities.  It  is  set  out  in  his  own 
words  : — 

“  At  the  end  of  July,  1914,  ‘  Asturias,’  under 
command  of  Captain  A.  P.  Dix,  homeward  bound 
from  the  River  Plate  and  Brazils  with  a  full  complement 
of  cargo,  passengers,  mails,  and  some  half-a-million 
pounds  in  specie,  was  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
due  to  arrive  in  Southampton  on  1st  August. 

“  No  shadow  of  the  impending  world’s  struggle 
marred  the  gaiety  on  board  for,  although  we  had 
received  the  news  of  the  tragedy  of  Serajevo  in  Lisbon, 
and  the  strained  diplomatic  relations  resulting  there¬ 
from,  no  one  on  board  imagined  it  would  be  war. 

“  It  was  on  Friday  evening,  31st  July,  that  some 
inkling  came  to  us  officers,  through  a  wireless  message 
from  a  man-o’-war  asking  our  course,  speed,  and  the 
amount  of  specie  we  carried  ;  yet  we  did  not  then 
realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

“We  arrived  at  1  p.m.  on  1st  August  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  disembarked  our  passengers  and  mails,  and  made 
all  ready  for  discharging  specie  and  cargo  on  the 
Monday  morning. 

“  However,  at  midnight,  the  order  came  that 
‘  Asturias  ’  was  to  be  converted  into  a  Hospital  Ship, 
and  the  work  of  discharging  and  converting  her  was 
at  once  commenced.  It  was  a  tremendous  task,  this 
converting  of  a  floating  palace  into  a  hospital.  The 


Assisting  wounded  German  prisoners  on  board  “  Essequibo.” 
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First  Class  Smokeroom  was  made  into  an  operating 
theatre,  which  meant  that  pipes  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  cable  for  sterilizers,  and  so  on,  had  to  be  led 
up  through  the  various  decks.  The  rubber  tiling 
on  the  floor  had  to  be  removed  ;  powerful  lights  had 
to  be  fitted  over  the  operating  tables.  On  each  side 
of  the  promenade  deck,  a  house  was  erected— one  for 
X-rays  and  the  other  for  a  disinfecting  plant.  The 
Dining  Saloon  was  made  into  a  ward,  accommodating 
85  swinging  cots,  and  the  Children’s  Saloon  adjoining 
was  divided  up  into  bath-rooms  and  lavatories. 
Wards  were  also  made  in  various  parts  of  the  ship 
by  taking  down  the  partitions  between  the  cabins. 

“  The  task  was  tremendous,  but  it  was  all  accom¬ 
plished  in  72  hours,  and  on  Wednesday,  5th  August, 
1914,  ‘  Asturias,’  transformed,  left  Southampton 

at  10  a.m.  under  sealed  orders. 

“  After  dropping  the  Pilot  at  St.  Helens  Bay, 
the  orders  were  opened,  and  were  found  to  consist 
of  two  words — ‘  Scapa  Flow.’  Thither  we  proceeded 
full  speed,  arriving  on  Friday,  7th  August,  and  took 
up  our  billet  two  cables  astern  of  H.M.S.  Iron  Duke , 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  Flag-ship. 

“  The  whole  British  fighting  fleet  was  here,  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  All  the  ships  were  engaged 
in  coaling,  and  everything  was  in  feverish  activity. 
Captain  Dix  went  on  board  the  Flag-ship  to  report 
his  arrival,  and  learned  that  the  Fleet  was  going  to 
sea  that  night  hoping  to  meet  the  Germans. 

“At  6  p.m.,  the  signal  fluttered  from  the  Iron 
Duke  to  all  war  ships,  to  cast  off  colliers  and  prepare 
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to  weigh,  and  at  6.30  the  Flag-ship  weighed  and 
stood  out,  the  remainder  of  the  ships  falling  into 
line  astern  with  clockwork  precision. 

“  Captain  Dix  had  all  hands  piped  on  deck 
forward — sailors,  stokers,  cooks,  stewards,  and  sick- 
berth  ratings  to  the  number  of  about  300.  He  and 
the  medical  staff  took  their  places  on  the  bridge, 
and  as  the  Iron  Duke  passed  about  a  cable  ahead  of 
‘  Asturias/  I,  perched  on  the  windlass  above  the 
crew,  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  King,  the  Fleet 
and  Admiral  Jellicoe.  Three  rousing  cheers  rang  out. 
A  moment  after,  a  signal  went  up  from  the  Flag-ship — 
‘  Admiral  Jellicoe  thanks  the  Captain,  Officers  and 
crew  of  ‘  Asturias  ’  for  their  hearty  send-off.’  It 
was  the  only  send-off  they  got.  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  meet  the  Germans  on 
that  occasion,  and  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  the 
Fleet  returned. 

“  Meanwhile,  we  in  ‘  Asturias  ’  were  getting  ready 
for  eventualities.  The  crew  were  drilled  at  boatwork 
and  handling  wounded  in  boats,  the  Naval  sisters 
were  making  wads  and  rolling  bandages,  and  everyone 
on  board  was  intent  with  the  business  in  hand.  On 
20th  August,  we  were  relieved  by  H.M.H.S.  Plassy , 
and  proceeded  to  Southampton  in  order  to  land  our 
medical  staff  and  outfit. 

“  We  docked  at  Southampton  at  noon  on  23rd 
August,  and  after  landing  the  Naval  Medical  Staff, 
received  an  RA.M.C.  unit  on  board.  At  9  o’clock 
the  same  evening  we  sailed  for  Havre  as  a  Military 


A  regimental  band  giving  “  Essequibo  ”  ( Hospital  Ship)  a  send-off 

from  Liverpool. 

German  sick  prisoners  boarding  “  Essequibo  ”  at  Havre. 
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Hospital  Ship,  under  command  of  Captain  C.  Laws, 
Captain  Dix  having  been  landed  sick. 

“  Getting  alongside  in  Havre  at  noon  on  24th 
August,  we  found  543  wounded  soldiers  lying  on  the 
wharf  waiting  for  us.  They  had  been  wounded  in 
the  retreat  from  Mons,  and  were  in  a  pitiable  condi¬ 
tion,  unnerved  and  low-spirited  ;  but  after  being  taken 
on  board,  having  a  bath,  and  getting  into  clean  beds, 
their  spirits  revived. 

“  We  sailed  for  Southampton  the  same  evening, 
landed  our  wounded  next  day,  and  returned  to  Havre. 

“  At  this  time  our  little  army  was  being  driven 
back,  and  the  coast  was  threatened.  We  had  orders  to 
gather  in  the  Hospital  units  as  they  arrived,  and  on 
1  st  September  we  left  with  237  nursing  sisters,  and  the 
equipment  of  five  hospitals,  for  the  new  base  at  St. 
Nazaire,  arriving  there  on  Sunday,  3rd  September, 
1914.  The  facilities  at  this  port  were  largely  over¬ 
taxed,  and  the  only  berth  ‘  Asturias  ’  could  get  was 
alongside  a  briquette  factory,  with  large  heaps  of  fine 
coal  dust  on  the  wharf. 

“  On  Monday  morning,  when  the  work  at  the 
factory  commenced  and  the  coal  dust  was  being 
removed  in  barrows,  such  clouds  of  dust  arose  that, 
in  about  an  hour,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  paint 
on  the  ship— white,  green  and  red  was  all  one  colour — 
dull  black  ! 

“  In  vain  did  Captain  Laws  protest.  Of  course, 
ventilation  had  to  be  tightly  closed,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sequently  insufferably  hot.  At  last  we  did  get  per¬ 
mission  to  shift,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  were 
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berthed  at  the  head  of  the  dock  away  from  the  dust, 
where  we  could  commence  cleaning  ship.  From  truck 
to  waterline,  every  inch  had  to  be  scrubbed,  and  it 
took  all  hands  over  two  days  to  get  her  spick  and  span 
again. 

“  The  first  hospital  train,  consisting  of  cattle-trucks 
with  a  red  cross  painted  on  the  sides,  arrived  on 
Thursday  morning.  It  had  been  under  weigh  for 
seven  days,  and  the  stench  from  it  was  appalling. 
Owing  to  the  water  in  the  dock  being  within  two  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  wharf,  ‘  Asturias  ’  showed  such  a 
big  side  that  no  gangway  could  be  got  up  on  which 
the  wounded  could  be  carried  ;  so  they  all  had  to  be 
slung  and  hove  up  by  the  hydraulic  cranes  on  board. 
Here  the  training  we  had  received  at  Scapa  Flow 
stood  us  in  good  stead,  and  the  wounded  were  entirely 
handled  by  the  ship’s  company,  until  they  were  in 
the  stretchers  on  board,  ready  to  be  carried  to  their 
wards. 

“The  nursing  staff  on  board  was  increased  to 
24  sisters,  including  the  Matron,  and  they  had  all 
their  work  cut  out  to  attend  to  the  wounded,  the 
number  of  which  ranged  from  1,000  to  1,700  per  trip. 
The  sisters  often  worked  60  hours  on  end  while 
loading  our  human  freight. 

“  ‘  Asturias  ’  became  a  model  hospital  ship. 
Boulogne,  Havre,  St.  Nazaire,  Alexandria,  Gallipoli — 
wherever  there  were  wounded  to  be  carried — she 
went. 

“  In  May,  1916,  H.M.  the  King  visited  the  ship 
and  took  luncheon  on  board.  When  asked  what  he 
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would  take,  His  Majesty  ordered  a  boiled  egg, much  to 
the  consternation  of  the  Chief  Steward,  for  ‘  Asturias  ’ 
had  just  come  from  Gallipoli,  where  there  had  been 
no  opportunity  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  fresh  eggs 
for  a  month .  What  eggs  there  were  on  board ,  however, 
were  put  to  a  searching  test  before  one  was  chosen 
to  place  before  His  Majesty,  and  great  was  the  relief 
of  all  concerned  when  it  was  seen  to  be  behaving 
in  a  decent  manner  ! 

“  Early  in  February,  1915,  a  German  submarine 
fired  a  torpedo  at  ‘  Asturias,’  but  fortunately  it  missed, 
so  that  she  was  privileged  to  carry  on  her  work  of 
mercy — bringing  wounded  from  France  and  the 
Mediterranean — for  two  more  years  before  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  their  determination 
to  put  so  fine  a  vessel  out  of  commission.” 


■ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TORPEDOING  OF  “ASTURIAS.” 

t 1 - 1  HE  “  Asturias  ”  crime  stands  out  plainly 

even  in  the  ensanguined  records  of  the 
German  submarine  service,  and  will 
for  all  time  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foulest  of  the  German  atrocities,  for 
it  was  not  even  reconcilable  as  being 
the  result  of  an  individual  exhibition  of  spleen — 
it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  outrages,  premeditated 
by  the  German  Government,  and  deliberately  carried 
out  as  part  of  their  considered  policy. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  January,  1917,  that  the  German 
Government  sought  to  warn  the  belligerents  opposed 
to  her  of  the  coming  of  further  outrages  by  stating 
that  “  traffic  of  hospital  ships  on  the  military  routes 
for  the  forces  fighting  in  France  and  Belgium,  within 
a  line  drawn  between  Flamborough  Head  and  the 
Terschelling  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Ushant 
to  Land’s  End  on  the  other,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,” 
the  excuse  given  for  this  decision  being  that  the 
German  Government  had  “  conclusive  proof  in  several 
instances  that  enemy  hospital  ships  have  often  been 
misused  for  the  transport  of  munitions  and  troops.” 

The  British  Government  emphatically  denied  that 
hospital  ships  had  been  used  in  any  way  contrary 
to  the  Hague  Convention,  and  pointed  out  that 
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belligerents  had  the  right  to  search  such  ships,  so 
that  the  German  Government  had  an  obvious  remedy 
in  case  of  suspicion.  Of  this  remedy,  however, 
they  did  not  choose  to  avail. 

Even  so,  it  still  did  not  seem  conceivable  that 
Germany — though  her  record  was  black  indeed — 
was  capable  of  debasing  herself  to  the  extent  of 
deliberately  sending  to  their  death,  wounded  men 
fresh  from  the  battlefield  and  impotent  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  along  with  the  women  who  so  unselfishly 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  seas  to  tend  them,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  night  of  20th-2ist  March,  1917, 
that  all  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  German 
Government,  and  the  meaning  of  their  manifesto, 
were  finally  dispelled  by  the  deliberate  torpedoing 
without  warning  of  R.M.S.P.  “  Asturias,”  while 
engaged  as  one  of  H.M.  hospital  ships. 

It  was  while  on  passage  from  Salonika  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  after  a  spell  of  about  four  months  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  “  Asturias  ”  (Captain  C.  Laws 
in  command)  was  torpedoed. 

She  left  Salonika  on  6th  March,  1917,  and  arrived 
on  the  19th  at  Avonmouth  where,  providentially,  she 
disembarked  the  whole  of  the  wounded.  About  49 
V.A.D.  nurses,  however,  remained  on  board  for  the 
run  to  Southampton. 

By  midnight  all  patients  had  been  landed,  and  at 
5  a.m.  next  day,  “  Asturias  ”  cast  off  and  proceeded 
for  the  channel,  her  complement  now  being  206 
all  told. 


in  Devonshire ,  after  being  torpedoed. 
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Another  round  of  the  clock  found  her  entering 
the  German  “  prohibited  ”  area. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  hide  her  identity.  Night 
after  night  the  entry  in  the  log  book,  “  Hospital 
steaming  lights  carefully  tended  throughout,”  is  to 
be  found  faithfully  recorded.  Brilliantly  illuminated 
and  with  the  symbol  of  mercy  blazing  from  her 
hull,  she  complacently  forged  her  way  along,  proud 
to  show  to  the  world  that  she  was  engaged  on  an  errand 
of  mercy,  and  fearing  none. 

Scarce  a  sound  could  be  heard.  The  propeller 
was  faintly  audible,  as  it  churned  the  water  ;  the  waves 
surged,  broke,  and  swept  back  from  the  ship’s  side 
with  an  almost  eerie  monotony,  and  the  Start  Light 
was  flashing  only  about  six  miles  distant,  when, 
at  a  few  minutes  before  midnight,  a  great  crash 
resounded  through  the  ship,  making  her  quiver  from 
end  to  end. 

What  was  the  cause — whether  mine  or  torpedo — 
no  one,  at  the  time,  knew.  Suffice  it  that  the  vessel 
was  in  imminent  danger. 

All  water-tight  doors  were  at  once  closed  (for  a 
great  hole  had  been  torn  in  the  stern,  and  water  was 
rushing  in  in  torrents)  and  Captain  Laws,  quickly 
taking  in  the  situation,  determined  to  essay  the  beach¬ 
ing  of  the  ship.  Starboarding  the  helm,  and  putting 
the  engines  to  full  speed  ahead,  he  was  gratified, 
and  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  “  Asturias  ”  turning. 
In  some  providential  manner,  the  steering  gear  having 
been  rendered  absolutely  useless,  she  veered  round 
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far  enough  to  head  on  to  the  land,  and  then  kept  that 
course. 

Immediately  after  the  impact,  of  course,  those 
who  were  uninjured  by  the  explosion,  ran  up  on  to 
the  deck,  and,  lightly  clad — most  of  them  in  their 
night  attire — stood  by  the  boats.  But  a  number  of 
the  crew  were  lying  dead  or  maimed  in  their  quarters 
in  the  stem,  where  the  explosion  had  occurred,  many 
of  them  being  gassed  by  fumes  from  the  dispensary, 
and  from  a  quantity  of  sulphur — stored  in  the  magazine 
for  use  in  the  fire  extinguisher — which  had  in  some 
way  become  ignited. 

Captain  Laws  at  once  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
lowered  to  the  rail,  but  on  no  account  to  be  placed 
in  the  water  without  his  instructions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  S.O.S.  message  was  sent  out  (and  acknow¬ 
ledged)  and  a  distress  rocket  fired. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  the  firing  of  the 
rocket — “  Asturias  ”  still  making  slowly  for  the  land — 
two  drifters  appeared,  dimly  discernible  against  the 
black  horizon,  and  these  followed  astern,  in  readiness 
for  any  eventuality. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  drifters 
all  the  electric  lights  on  board  “  Asturias  ”  suddenly 
failed ;  the  water  coming  in  through  the  twisted  and 
mangled  stern  of  the  vessel  evidently  having  burst  the 
aft  bulkheads,  reached  the  engine-room }  and  sub¬ 
merged  the  dynamos. 

“  Asturias,”  her  stern  sinking  rapidly,  now  began 
to  list  badly  to  port,  and  as  the  land — not  seen,  but 
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marked  by  the  Start  Light — was  still  about  three 
miles  distant,  Captain  Laws  decided  to  heave  to  for  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  get  the  crew  and  nurses  away 
in  the  boats,  prior  to  making  another  attempt  to  reach 
the  coast.  He  accordingly  rang  the  engines  to  stop. 
But  at  this  moment  the  Chief  Engineer  came  on  to 
the  bridge  and  reported  that  the  engine-room  was 
filling  so  fast  that  the  engineers  had  been  driven  on 
to  the  upper  platform,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  the  throttle. 

By  now  forty-five  minutes  had  passed  since  the 
vessel  was  struck.  She  still  floated,  but  the  position 
was  becoming  critical  in  the  extreme.  Steam  was 
noisily  escaping  from  the  boilers,  and  gradually  her 
speed  slackened,  as  she  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
water,  until  it  had  become  an  almost  imperceptible 
motion  of  scarcely  a  mile  an  hour. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  juncture,  evidently  through 
some  misunderstanding,  four  of  the  after  lifeboats 
were  lowered  to  the  water  without  the  knowledge  of 
Captain  Laws  (in  the  darkness  he,  of  course,  could 
not  see  what  was  taking  place  aft),  and  one  of  these, 
fully  laden  with  members  of  the  crew,  R.A.M.C. 
orderlies  and  a  medical  officer,  capsized,  and  many 
were  drowned. 

Another  boat  would,  in  all  probability,  have  shared 
the  same  fate  had  it  not  been  that  one  of  the  crew  had 
returned  to  his  bunk,  which  he  had  left  half-dressed, 
to  seize  a  few  more  clothes  and  a  clasp  knife. 
“  Asturias,”  still  driving  along  out  of  control,  dragged 
this  boat  with  her,  tilting  it  to  a  perilous  angle  and 
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threatening  to  capsize  it  at  any  moment ;  but  here, 
fortunately,  the  clasp  knife  proved  invaluable,  for 
the  sailor  was  able  to  hack  through  the  ropes  and  so 
free  the  boat,  which  eventually  reached  the  shore  in 
safety. 

To  the  great  relief  of  all  who  remained  on  board, 
“  Asturias  ”  gently  took  the  ground  at  Bolt  Head  at 
about  1. 1 5  a.m.,  with  a  list  of  about  15  degrees  to 
port  and  with  her  stern  very  deep  in  the  water. 

The  remaining  boats  were  at  once  lowered,  and  a 
motor  patrol  boat,  which  had  been  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  escorted  them  into  Salcombe. 

For  some  days  after  the  occurrence,  it  was  not 
clearly  established  whether  “  Asturias  ”  had  been 
mined  or  torpedoed.  The  opinion  of  naval  experts 
inclined  towards  the  latter  theory  ;  but,  without 
absolute  knowledge,  they  did  not  definitely  place  the 
stigma  upon  the  German  Government. 

The  nation  responsible  for  the  death  of  Nurse 
Cavell,  however,  accepted  the  intelligence  of  the 
disaster  (which  involved  the  loss  of  forty-five  lives) 
with  composure,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  and  on 
28th  March,  1917,  the  Berlin  official  wireless 
published  a  notification  that  “  Asturias  ”  had  been 
torpedoed  by  a  U-boat,  the  German  Government  thus 
deliberately  taking  to  itself  the  responsibility  for  the 
deed  !  Having  boasted  of  this  inhuman  act  as  an 
achievement,  they  issued  a  further  message  on  29th 
March,  1917,  which  said  :  “It  would,  moreover,  be 
remarkable  that  the  English  in  the  case  of  ‘  Asturias  ’ 
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should  have  abstained  from  their  customary  procedure 
of  using  hospital  ships  for  the  transport  of  troops  and 
munitions,”  thus  resorting  to  further  lies  in  an 
effort  to  excuse  their  conduct. 

On  20th  April,  1917,  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts,  “  Asturias  ”  was  successfully  floated  and 
taken  to  Plymouth,  where  she  was  dry-docked  and 
her  damage  surveyed  ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  so 
extensive  that  permanent  repairs  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken  during  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TRANSPORT  WORK. 

^  |  ^ HE  “lesser  lights”  among  the  Com- 

I  pany’s  Fleet  contributed  a  share  to  the 
war  effort  no  less  in  proportion  than  that 
-  of  the  more  elegant  vessels,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  activities  many  of 
them  met  with  interesting  experiences. 
First,  it  may  be  noted  how  “  Cardiganshire  ” 
collided,  in  strange  circumstances,  with  the  famous 
Mole  at  Zeebrugge. 

This  vessel — a  large  type  of  cargo  liner  (9,000 
tons  gross) — was  fitted  out  in  London  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  as  a  Government  transport,  to  carry  cavalry 
and  artillery,  waggons,  motors  and  large  stocks  of 
ammunition. 

After  making  several  voyages  from  Southampton  to 
Boulogne  and  St.  Nazaire,  with  contingents  of  the 
First  Expeditionary  Force,  she  was  despatched  from 
Southampton  early  in  October,  1914,  under  sealed 
orders.  She  had  on  board  about  24  officers,  600 
men  and  horses  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (The 
Blues),  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
numerous  waggons  and  a  considerable  supply  of 
equipment. 

“No  one  on  board  had  any  idea  as  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  ship,”  states  Captain  G.  M.  Mackenzie, 
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“until  I  opened  my  orders,  after  dropping  the  pilot, 
when  I  found  that  my  first  call  was  to  be  at  Dover. 
On  arrival  off  that  port  I  received  instructions  to 
proceed  to  the  Downs,  where  I  was  to  anchor  and 
await  further  orders. 

“  That  same  night  an  Admiralty  pilot  was  put  on 
board,  with  instructions  to  conduct  the  ship  through 
the  newly-laid  minefields  to  the  Port  of  Zeebrugge, 
where  she  was  to  land  her  troops  at  daylight  next 
morning. 

“  On  our  destination  becoming  known  to  the 
officers  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  this  was 
to  be  a  special  expedition  with  the  object  of  relieving 
Antwerp,  and  this  view  was  strengthened  when  we 
learned  that  five  or  six  other  vessels  were  also  leaving 
about  the  same  time  as  ourselves  for  Zeebrugge  and 
other  Belgian  ports. 

“  We  started  off  at  once,  ‘  Cardiganshire  ’  being 
the  first  ship  to  leave  the  Downs,  and,  after  passing 
successfully  through  the  minefields,  we  reached  the 
lightship  off  Zeebrugge  before  daybreak  next  morning, 
where  we  picked  up  a  Belgian  Government  pilot. 

“  Being  a  complete  stranger  to  the  port,  and 
having  been  warned  against  the  tides,  which  run  very 
strongly  along  the  Belgian  coast,  I  tried  to  persuade 
the  pilot  to  wait  till  daylight  before  attempting  to 
dock  the  ship,  especially  as  the  harbour,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bright  light  on  the  end  of  the  Mole, 
was  very  badly  lighted. 

“  The  pilot,  however,  protested  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  danger  ;  that  he  had  received  orders 
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from  the  British  Transport  Authorities  to  dock  the 
ships  alongside  the  Mole  immediately  they  arrived, 
and  that  he  had  handled  a  much  bigger  ship  than 
‘  Cardiganshire  ’  very  successfully  on  the  previous 
day,  upon  which  assurance  I  decided  to  proceed. 

“  Signals  were  blown  for  tugs,  which,  however, 
failed  to  appear  until  we  had  entered  the  harbour  and 
were  turned  nearly  half-way  round,  the  pilot’s  instruc¬ 
tions  having  been  to  dock  the  ship  bows  out,  in 
readiness  to  proceed  to  sea  again. 

“  I  had,  however,  already  become  anxious  about 
the  pilot’s  behaviour.  He  had  become  noisy  and 
excited,  and  was  manoeuvring  the  telegraph  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  me  quite  uneasy. 

“  All  at  once  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  Chief 
Officer  in  the  bows  to  go  astern,  as  the  ship  was 
getting  too  close  to  the  Mole.  But  the  pilot  appeared 
to  be  dazed  and  took  no  notice  of  the  warning  shout, 
so  I  rushed  to  the  telegraph  myself  and  rang  up  ‘  Full 
speed  astern  ’  on  both  engines.  Unfortunately,  the 
order  came  too  late,  and  though  the  blow  was  lessened, 
the  ship  crashed  into  the  stone  wall,  breaking  her 
stem,  buckling  a  number  of  bow  plates  and  cutting 
deeply  into  the  Mole. 

“  I  had  a  terrible  feeling  at  this  moment  that  the 
heavy  concussion  might  explode  the  ammunition  in 
the  holds. 

“  The  pilot  had  by  now  completely  lost  his  head, 
or  pretended  to  have  done  so,  shouting  all  sorts  of 
vague  orders  in  English,  French  and  Flemish,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  request  him  to  get  out  of  the  way 
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whilst  I  finished  docking  the  ship  myself,  as  I  feared 
he  might  do  even  more  mischief. 

“  When  the  Naval  Transport  Officer  came  on 
board  I  reported  the  whole  matter  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  I  believed  the  Belgian  pilot  had  purposely 
tried  to  wreck  the  ship  in  order  to  block  the  port 
and  prevent  other  British  troops  landing.  This 
opinion  was  shared  by  many  others  on  board. 

“  A  report  was  circulated  some  time  later  that 
the  same  pilot  had  been  shot  as  a  spy  for  similar 
behaviour  when  in  charge  of  another  transport,  but 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  rumour.” 

About  four  months  later,  in  February,  1915, 
“  Carnarvonshire,”  a  sister  vessel  of  “  Cardiganshire,” 
while  on  outward  passage  to  the  Far  East,  had  the 
misfortune  (or  the  privilege)  to  arrive  at  Port  Said 
just  prior  to  the  Turkish  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Canal — eighty-seven 
miles — was  defended  by  about  120,000  troops,  in¬ 
cluding  Highlanders,  Territorials,  Egyptian,  Australian 
and  Indian  troops,  and  in  consequence  of  constant 
rumours  and  reports  of  the  imminence  of  the  Turkish 
attack,  the  voyage  from  Port  Said  to  Ismailia,  instead 
of  occupying  the  usual  nine  hours,  took  two  days 
to  accomplish. 

The  following  morning,  “  Carnarvonshire  ” 
emerged  from  the  Canal  into  Lake  Timsah,  and 
anchored  there  for  the  night,  the  Turkish  bid  for  the 
Canal  now  being  hourly  expected. 

“  At  about  6  a.m.,”  states  Mr.  G.  Morris,  the 
Chief  Officer,  “  the  Camel  Mounted  Scouts  of  the 
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British  could  plainly  be  seen  from  the  bridge, 
galloping  in  from  the  desert,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Turkish  advance  guard.  French  and  British  war-ships 
at  once  opened  voice  with  6-inch  guns,  and  our  aero¬ 
planes  passed  overhead.  The  bombs  and  shells  did 
great  execution  among  the  Turks,  clouds  of  dust 
and  human  debris  hurtling  around. 

“  Meanwhile  the  Turks  opened  fire  on  ‘  Carnarvon¬ 
shire  ’  with  a  gun  which  had  probably  been  dragged 
close  in  during  the  night ;  a  number  of  shells  burst 
over  the  funnel,  bridge  and  forecastle  head. 

“  The  anchor  was  immediately  weighed,  and  the 
ship  moved  as  far  as  possible  across  the  lake,  but 
luckily  for  us  a  shell  from  a  French  battleship  put 
this  gun  out  of  action.  An  Indian  war-ship  was  hit, 
her  funnel  destroyed,  and  the  pilot  seriously  injured. 

“  After  several  hours  fighting,  the  Turks  were 
headed  off  into  the  desert  again,  and  next  morning, 
at  8  a.m.,  ‘  Carnarvonshire  ’  weighed  and  proceeded. 

“  Evidence  of  the  severe  losses  of  the  Turks 
was  plain  to  see  as  the  ship  slowly  traversed  the 
Canal.  Dead  bodies  littered  the  banks,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  wounded  Turk  was  seen  sitting  down  patiently 
waiting  for  the  stretcher  parties.  Dozens  of  aluminium 
boats  marked  ‘  Constantinople  ’  were  lying  along  the 
canal  banks,  some  half  in  the  water,  and  others  half 
way  down  the  banks,  all  more  or  less  filled  with  dead 
Turks,  and  riddled  like  sieves  by  machine  guns. 

“  Two  more  days  were  spent  in  the  Canal,  making 
a  total  of  five  before  ‘  Carnarvonshire  ’  was  able  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage.” 
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“  Merionethshire  ”  had  a  similar  experience  to 
“  Carnarvonshire,”  and  the  illustration  opposite  shows 
the  manner  in  which  her  bridge  was  protected  by 
sand-bags  in  readiness  for  eventualities. 

The  smaller  ships — “  Teviot,”“  Eider,”  “  Caroni,” 
“  Tyne,”  and  “  Dee  ” — also  performed  invaluable 
transport  work,  and  two  of  them,  “  Caroni  ”  and 
“  Tyne,”  were  sunk  by  enemy  action.  The  details 
of  the  sinking  of  a  ship  by  the  enemy  have  already 
been  gone  into  fully  in  other  pages  however,  and  rather 
than  go  over  that  ground  again,  in  connection  with 
these  two  vessels,  it  may  be  more  interesting  to 
conclude  with  the  following  “  yarn  ”  which  is 
attributed  to  one  of  the  officers  of  these  transports. 
The  veracity  of  his  statements  is  usually  unimpeachable; 
anyway  his  tale  is  given  here  for  what  it  may  be 
worth. 

“A  destroyer  was  escorting  a  transport  on  a  dark 
and  dirty  night,  with  no  lights  showing  on  either 
vessel.  In  the  storm  and  darkness,  the  destroyer 
lost  sight  of  her  convoy,  and  dashing  up  and  down  and 
round  and  about,  failed  to  pick  her  up.  Not  wishing 
to  raise  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the 
Admiralty  the  destroyer  thought  her  best  plan  was 
to  thrust  for  the  nearest  port  and  there  see  if  she 
could  get  any  news  of  the  missing  transport. 

“At  20  knots  an  hour  through  a  dreadful  sea  she 
thrashed  her  way  ;  and  just  as  she  entered  the  harbour 
picked  up  a  plaintive  wireless  wail  from  her  convoy  : 
“  Need  we  follow  you  any  longer?  ” 


Sand-bag  protection  on  the  Bridge  of  “Merionethshire ,”  in  the  Sues 
Canal,  February,  1915. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


“TRENT”  IN  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA— 
DESTRUCTION  OF  KONIGSBERG — THE 
TYNDAREUS  INCIDENT. 

- 1 - TRENT’S”  war  record  has  something 

unique  about  it,  for  not  only  was  she 
employed  on  a  variety  of  duties  in  the 
German  East  African  campaign,  but 
she  also  had  the  distinction  of  being 
concerned  in  two  of  the  outstanding 
incidents  of  the  war — the  destruction  of  the  German 
cruiser  Konigsberg  (with  the  ultimate  demise  of  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Germany’s  surface  war  on 
the  trade  routes  came  to  an  end),  and  the  salving 
of  the  mined  troopship  Tyndareus. 

“  Trent’s  ”  war  career  began  with  the  second 
campaign  against  Konigsberg  in  1915. 

A  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities, 
this  German  cruiser  had  been  discovered  hiding 
in  the  Rufiji  delta  in  German  East  Africa,  but  as  it 
had  proved  impossible  for  men-o’-war  to  approach 
sufficiently  near  to  the  coast  to  bombard  her,  a  small 
steamer  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel  to  bottle  her 
in,  pending  further  operations. 

The  plan  was  to  send  out  three  monitors  in  charge 
of  a  parent  ship,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  cruiser, 
and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  “  Trent  ”  (Commander 
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R.  Hayes,  R.N.R.)  was  requisitioned,  her  duties, 
among  others,  being  to  supply  the  monitors  with  stores, 
and  accommodate  their  crews. 

At  midnight  on  13th  March,  1915,  the  little 
squadron,  comprising  “  Trent  ”  and  the  three  monitors 
Severn,  Mersey,  and  Humber,  each  in  tow  of  two 
tugs,  set  out  on  its  special  mission. 

A  safe,  though  slow,  passage  was  accomplished 
to  Malta,  where  the  monitor  Humber  was  left  behind. 
“  Trent  ”  and  her  charges  then  proceeded  for  Mafia 
Island,  their  final  base,  where  they  arrived  on  3rd  June, 

I9I5* 

The  work  of  getting  the  monitors  into  fighting 
trim  was  at  once  begun.  The  baulks  and  strengthening 
shores  which  had  been  erected  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  long  sea  voyage  were  soon  removed,  and 
adequate  protection  was  erected  on  their  decks. 
They  were  also  camouflaged — having  palm  trees 
painted  on  them — and  the  next  few  days  were  spent 
at  gun  practice.  In  the  meantime,  aeroplanes  from 
another  ship  reconnoitred  the  Konigsberg  at  4,000 
feet,  and  though  fired  on  with  4-inch  shrapnel, 
returned  safely  with  important  photographs. 

By  5th  July  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
in  the  evening,  amid  the  cheers  and  good  wishes 
of  those  on  board  “  Trent,”  the  monitors  Severn 
and  Mersey  left  for  the  Rufiji  delta,  where  the  enemy 
lay. 

At  6  o’clock  next  morning,  “  Trent  ”  moved  to 
a  little  island  close  to  the  river  delta,  where  something 
of  the  action  could  be  observed.  H.M.S.  Pyramus 


“  Trent  ”  towing  a  monitor. 

“  Trent  ”  ( Parent  Ship  to  Monitors). 

The  after  gun  of  the  Monitor  Severn,  showing  Konigsberg’s  hit. 
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and  Weymouth  could  be  seen  inside  the  Kikunja 
Mouth,  bombarding  the  banks,  assisted  by  four 
whalers,  mine-sweeping.  It  was  learned  afterwards 
that  the  monitors  had  successfully  entered  the  river 
before  daylight  without  being  fired  on  and  that  the 
monitor  Severn,  while  proceeding  into  the  river  mouth 
had  discovered  a  hut,  which  was  probably  a  spotting 
station,  also  what  appeared  to  be  a  torpedo  moored 
to  a  tree.  These  had  soon  been  disposed  of  by 
the  monitor’s  midship  battery. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  morning,  with  good  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  hopes  ran  high  for  the  success  of  the 
operations. 

At  about  7  a.m.,  the  Kdnigsberg  opened  fire  ; 
the  ensuing  action  being  particularly  lively,  for  the 
monitors  manoeuvred  only  about  four  miles  away 
from  her. 

Of  the  two,  Mersey  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  A  constant  hail  of  shells  fell  on  all  sides 
of  her  ;  one  well-aimed  shot  hit  the  foremost  6-inch 
gun  a  glancing  blow,  putting  it  out  of  action,  killing 
four  and  wounding  three  of  the  gun’s  crew.  The 
man  standing  close  inside  the  gun  shield  on  the  left 
where  the  shell  struck  was  blown  to  pieces,  while 
the  man  next  to  him  on  the  elevating  wheel  was  un¬ 
touched.  Both  the  gunlayer  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  sightsetter,  had  their  heads  taken  off.  Another 
man  was  fatally  burned  owing  to  the  shrapnel-proof 
jacket  which  he  was  wearing  catching  fire. 

At  the  same  time,  another  shell  burst  aft,  just 
alongside,  drenching  the  quarter  deck  and  sinking 
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a  motor  boat.  Mersey  then  slipped  her  stem  anchor 
and  moved — only  just  in  time  to  escape  a  salvo  of 
four  shells.  Konigsberg  then  directed  her  fire  on 
Severn  but  obtained  no  hits. 

At  10.20  a.m.,  the  crew  of  “  Trent  ”  were  elated 
to  see  a  dense  column  of  black  smoke  rise  up  from 
the  spot  where  they  knew  Konigsberg  to  be. 

At  mid-day,  H.M.S.  Pyramus,  Weymouth,  and 
small  craft  left  the  river  mouth,  on  the  falling  tide  ; 
at  3.30  p.m.  Konigsberg  ceased  fire,  and  the  monitors 
then  emerged  from  the  river,  bombarding  both 
banks  furiously,  and  being  much  harassed  by  a  con¬ 
cealed  field  gun  on  shore,  which  luckily  made  no 
hits.  In  the  evening,  amid  the  ringing  cheers  of 
the  surrounding  ships,  they  made  fast  to  “  Trent.” 

The  wounded  from  Mersey  were  hoisted  on  board, 
and  in  the  morning  the  whole  flotilla  proceeded 
to  Tirene,  where  Admiral  King  Hall  inspected  the 
ships. 

Subsequent  aeroplane  reports  showed  that  the 
monitors  had  accomplished  a  good  day’s  work,  six 
hits  at  least  being  obtained,  one  forward,  three  on 
the  midship  battery,  blowing  one  gun  overboard, 
and  two  on  the  quarter  deck — the  net  result,  however y 
being  that  Konigsberg  though  badly  damaged,  was  not 
put  completely  out  of  action. 

At  8  a.m.,  on  nth  July,  therefore,  the  monitors 
set  out  again  for  the  river  mouth.  They  were  followed 
an  hour  later  by  “  Trent,”  Weymouth  and  Hyacinth. 
As  before,  the  monitors  were  annoyed  by  the  concealed 
field  gun.  Mersey  being  hit  by  two  shells  which, 


The  Governor' s  Palace  at  Dar-es- Salaam,  after  the  British 

bombardment. 

Major-General  Sir  Louis  Van  Deventer  ( South  African  Defence 
Force )  and  Staff  on  board  “  Trent  ”  in  German  East  Africa. 
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however,  did  no  material  damage.  Severn ,  this  time, 
led  the  ships  into  action,  Mersey  remaining  a  little 
behind,  with  the  object  of  drawing  fire. 

At  11.30  a.m.,  the  Konigsberg  opened  fire  on  Severn 
which  was  2,000  yards  nearer  than  Mersey  had  been 
on  the  previous  occasion.  Severn  quickly  replied 
and  soon  got  the  range  from  an  aeroplane  which 
was  spotting.  After  recording  eight  hits,  however, 
the  aeroplane  was  struck  by  shrapnel  in  her  petrol 
tank  and  signalled  that  she  would  have  to  come 
down,  but  the  airmen  pluckily  remained  aloft  until 
their  engine  stopped.  They  eventually  landed  in  the 
water,  between  the  monitors,  and  were  rescued  by 
a  motor  boat. 

After  Severn  had  scored  nine  hits  a  terrific 
explosion  (the  smoke  of  which  was  plainly  visible 
from  “  Trent’s  ”  anchorage)  occurred  on  Konigsberg. 
The  enemy  then  ceased  fire,  and  Severn  by  hoisting 
her  top  mast  could  see  Konigsberg  in  flames,  minus 
funnels  and  masts.  At  1.30  p.m.,  came  a  general 
signal  from  the  Flag-ship  “  Terrible  explosion  on 
Konigsberg  after  nine  hits.”  The  Admiral  then  ordered 
the  monitors  to  retire,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
emerged  from  the  river  mouth,  after  penetrating 
ten  miles  into  the  enemy’s  country,  with  the  gratifying 
knowledge  that  they  had  successfully  accomplished 
their  task. 

After  the  successful  disposal  of  Konigsberg ,  opera¬ 
tions  against  German  East  Africa  progressed  apace, 
“  Trent’s  ”  “  children  ”  Severn  and  Mersey  playing 
a  big  part  in  attacks  on  the  coast  towns.  On  4th 
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September,  1916,  Dar-es-Salaam  surrendered  un¬ 
conditionally  and  “  Trent  ”  was  one  of  the  first 
British  ships  to  enter  the  port. 

On  6th  September,  1916,  the  Admiral  sent  the 
following  message  : — “  Commander-in-Chief  is  very 
pleased  at  the  way  ‘  Trent  ’  has  accommodated 
herself  to  her  many  mixed  duties.” 

The  expression  was  an  apt  one,  for  “  Trent  ” 
had  been  playing  many  parts.  She  carried  troops  ; 
patrolled  under  the  White  Ensign  ;  accommodated 
the  monitors’  crews  ;  supplied  the  monitors  and 
other  ships  with  stores  ;  acted  as  hospital  ship  to 
the  main  squadron — in  fact  she  was  general  utility 
ship  to  the  Squadron. 

It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of 
7th  February,  1917,  when  at  Simons  Bay,  that 
she  received  news  of  a  troopship  in  peril.  She 
hurriedly  left  port  and  joined  company  with  s.s. 
Eaumeus  and  Oxfordshire  at  a  mined  vessel,  which 
proved  to  be  the  troopship  Tyndareus.  The  gallant 
behaviour  of  the  troops  on  board  this  vessel,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  has  become  historic  and  has  been 
associated  with  the  heroic  demeanour  of  the  troops  on 
the  famous  troopship  Birkenhead .  It  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  Company  that  one  of  their  ships  was 
able  to  render  assistance  to  the  crippled  vessel. 

Tyndareus  was  thought  to  be  in  a  precarious 
position,  for  she  was  down  heavily  by  the  head, 
and  her  stern  was  tilted  so  far  as  to  bring  her  pro¬ 
pellers  half  out  of  the  water. 


Konigsberg  sunk  in  the  Rufiji  delta ,  East  Africa 
The  mined  troopship  Tyndareus. 
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“  Trent  ”  at  once  got  to  work,  but  there  was 
a  high  swell  which  rendered  the  handling  of  a  single¬ 
screw  ship  like  “  Trent  ”  at  close  quarters  to  another 
vessel  a  risky  procedure,  but  Tyndarens  was  successfully 
brought  into  port  after  the  tow  rope  had  parted  many 
times,  and  “  Trent’s  ”  bollards  had  been  carried 
away. 

In  appreciation  of  his  services  on  this  occasion, 
Commander  Hayes  received  the  following  signal: — 
“  Commander-in-Chief  wishes  to  express  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  able  manner  in  which  ‘  Trent  ’  was  handled 
in  getting  Tyndareus  back  to  harbour.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


CAPTURE  OF  “  BRECKNOCKSHIRE  ”  BY  THE 
GERMAN  RAIDER  MOEWE.  EXPERIENCES 
OF  THE  CREW. 

IN  many  respects  the  most  regrettable  loss  the 
Company  sustained  was  that  of  “  Brecknockshire,” 
which  vessel  must  have  been  conceived  under  an 
ill-star,  for  surely  no  ship  ever  crammed  so  much 
bad  fortune  into  so  short  and  disastrous  a  career. 
The  keel  of  the  vessel  was  laid  down  on  9th 
February,  1914,  the  period  of  construction  being 
anticipated  at  something  under  eighteen  months. 
Then  came  the  war,  and  with  it  the  beginning  of  what 
the  Royal  Navy  chooses  to  term  bad  “  Joss,”  or 
Bad  Luck  spelt  with  capital  initials,  for  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  were  soon  so  full  with  naval  construction 
that  “Brecknockshire’s”  fabric  got  laid  aside  and 
nobody  seemed  to  remember  that  she  even  existed — 
except  her  owners  ! 

Very  little  work  was  carried  out  on  the  ship  until 
1916,  when  the  builders  were  able  to  give  her  attention 
for  short  periods  by  putting  squads  of  men  on  her 
when  there  chanced  to  be  a  lull  in  naval  work,  and 
in  this  manner  she  was  at  last  completed  by  nth 
January ,  1 9 1 7 — nearly  three  years  after  she  was  laid  down . 

“  Brecknockshire  ”  left  Liverpool  on  her  maiden 
voyage  on  24th  January,  1917,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  G.  A.  Mackenzie. 
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Still  the  Fates  fixed  their  attentions  inexorably  upon 
her,  for  almost  before  she  had  cleared  the  Irish  Sea, 
she  ran  into  a  violent  gale  such  as  had  probably  not 
been  experienced  in  home  waters  for  many  years. 
For  a  week  the  storm  lasted.  The  Chief  Officer, 
boatswain,  carpenter,  both  gunners,  and  about  a 
dozen  seamen  were  badly  injured  by  the  mountainous 
seas,  and  considerable  damage  was  caused  to  the 
ship’s  boats  and  fittings. 

It  was  fully  a  fortnight  before  the  weather  moderated 
to  any  great  extent,  but  just  as  things  were  beginning 
to  assume  a  brighter  aspect,  Captain  Mackenzie  began 
to  receive  ominous  wireless  messages  conveying 
warnings  as  to  the  movements  of  a  German  raider 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator.  The  enemy  ship 
was  said  to  be  St.  Theodore,  a  vessel  captured  by  the 
notorious  Moewe  and  fitted  out  as  one  of  her 
auxiliaries. 

Ten  days  passed  uneventfully,  however,  and  as 
“  Brecknockshire  ”  was  now  on  the  Admiralty  track 
some  hundreds  of  miles  East  of  the  usual  course, 
and  nearly  1,200  miles  South  of  the  Equator,  it  looked 
as  if  her  bad  fortune  had  at  last  deserted  her,  for  another 
two  days  would  see  her  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbour. 

This  spell  of  comparative  quiet,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  caprice  of  the  Fates,  for  they  were  in  reality 
setting  the  stage  for  the  last  act.  “  Brecknockshire,” 
in  fact,  was  steaming  straight  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  for  soon  after  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  15th  February,  1917,  Captain  Mackenzie  sighted 
the  bows  and  masts  of  a  steamer  rising  rapidly  above 
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the  horizon,  almost  directly  ahead.  He  at  once 
altered  his  course  so  as  to  place  the  unknown  vessel 
dead  astern,  at  the  same  time  putting  on  full  speed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  stranger  was  about 
six  miles  astern,  the  flash  of  a  gun  was  seen,  heralding 
a  shell  which  whizzed  overhead,  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  ship.  Another  few  minutes,  and  two  heavy 
shells  fell  perilously  near.  Other  salvoes  followed 
at  regular  intervals. 

Captain  Mackenzie  realised  that  with  his  one 
gun  hopelessly  outranged,  the  game  was  up,  and  he 
therefore  resolved,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  haul  to  and 
await  events,  rather  than  offer  continued  resistance 
which  would  result  in  the  undoubted  destruction 
of  his  ship  and  probably  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives. 

The  strange  ship,  which  was  painted  black  and 
had  one  funnel  and  two  masts,  came  on  at  great  speed, 
and  when  about  three  miles  distant,  hoisted  the  British 
Ensign,  together  with  the  signals  “  Stop  instantly,” 
and  “  Want  coal  immediately.” 

“  Brecknockshire’s  ”  men  gave  a  breath  of  relief, 
for  it  seemed  that  the  vessel  which  they  had  taken 
for  a  raider  was  in  reality  a  disguised  British  cruiser, 
run  short  of  coal. 

Soon,  however,  they  were  to  know  the  bitter 
truth,  for  when  about  half  a  mile  off,  the  strange  vessel 
hoisted  the  German  ensign,  dropped  her  side  bulwarks, 
displaying  numerous  guns  and  torpedo  tubes,  and 
then  hoisted  the  signal  “  Abandon  ship.” 

Captain  Mackenzie  quietly  dropped  all  his  Govern¬ 
ment  secret  papers  overboard  ;  ordered  the  ship’s 
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boats  to  be  ready  for  lowering,  and  then  went  to  meet 
the  German  boarding  officer  who  had  by  this  time 
arrived.  The  German  officer  informed  Captain 
Mackenzie  that  “  Brecknockshire  ”  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser’s  Auxiliary  Cruiser 
Moezve,  and  added  cheerfully,  “It  is  fortunate  for 
you  that  you  did  not  reply  to  our  fire,  or  we  should 
have  blown  you  to  pieces.” 

The  crew  were  then  ordered  to  proceed  at  once 
on  board  the  German  vessel  in  their  own  boats, 
permission  being  accorded  them  to  take  along  any 
clothes  that  they  wished. 

In  the  meantime,  a  German  officer  and  some 
men  were  fixing  bombs  round  the  ship  while  others 
set  about  pillaging  her,  taking  principally  the  nautical 
instruments,  flags,  a  large  quantity  of  soap,  some 
bottles  of  spirits  and  the  contents  of  the  dispensary. 

No  time  was  lost,  however,  for  the  Germans 
stated  they  had  to  capture  another  vessel  before 
nightfall,  called  the  French  Prince.  “  Brecknock¬ 
shire  ”  was  therefore  soon  abandoned,  and  the  ship’s 
boats  pulled  across  the  shark- infested  sea  to  the  raider. 
As  Captain  Mackenzie  was  leaving  in  the  last  boat, 
one  of  the  bombs  exploded. 

On  arriving  aboard  the  raider,  Captain  Mackenzie 
was  taken  on  the  bridge,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Commander  in  whom  he  recognised  the 
notorious  Count  von  Donha,  whose  photograph  he 
had  seen  in  an  illustrated  paper. 

“  Why  are  you  so  late,  Captain  Mackenzie,”  he  said, 
quite  pleasantly,  “I’ve  been  expecting  you  for  four 


Count  von  Donha  on  the  bridge  of  the  German  raider  Moewe. 
Note  the  cinematographic  camera. 

(N.B. — This  photograph  was  copied  from  a  German  book  smuggled  out  of  Germany  during  the  war.) 
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days,”  and  added,  “  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  sink 
such  a  fine  new  ship  on  her  outward  trip  with  coals 
only.  I  would  much  rather  have  caught  you  on 
your  return  voyage  with  150,000  bags  of  coffee  on 
board.”  He  seemed  to  know  all  about  it ! 

While  Captain  Mackenzie  was  on  the  bridge — - 
“  Brecknockshire  ”  a  little  way  off  sinking  rapidly— 
cinematographic  pictures  of  the  scene  were  taken. 
These  pictures  were  later  shown  in  Germany  in  an 
effort  to  buoy  up  the  hopes  of  a  dispirited  people, 
one  of  the  scenes  being  entitled  “  See  how  callously 
an  English  Captain  smiles  while  his  vessel  is  sinking  S  ” 

Captain  Mackenzie  was  conducted  to  the  after 
’tween  decks  of  the  marauder  where  he  found  all 
his  officers  and  crew,  together  with  the  crews  of  two 
sailing  ships  captured  by  her  satellite  St.  Theodore . 
Some  lascars  from  “  Radnorshire  ”  (see  chapter  IX) 
were  also  found  working  on  board  as  firemen  and 
trimmers. 

The  quarters  in  which  Moewe's  prisoners  were 
housed  were  far  from  congenial,  there  being  practically 
no  ventilation,  and  no  port  holes  to  admit  light  or 
air.  As  the  captured  crews  were  only  allowed  on 
deck  for  one  hour  each  day,  the  wretched  existence 
to  which  they  were  subject  can  readily  be  pictured. 
The  food  was  passable  at  first,  but  fell  off  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  as  more  prisoners  arrived. 

Captain  Mackenzie,  who  speaks  German  fluently, 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  prisoners’  quarters  generally, 
and  also  assisted  the  German  doctor  daily  with  the 
sick,  of  whom  there  were  always  a  considerable  number. 
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As  the  Germans  had  boasted,  the  French  Prince 
was  captured  about  twelve  hours  after  “  Brecknock¬ 
shire,”  and  on  the  average,  a  ship  was  sunk  every 
two  or  three  days,  the  prisoners  on  each  occasion 
being  securely  locked  down  below. 

So  the  days  passed,  Moewe  till  now  meeting  with 
absolutely  no  opposition,  and  her  “  bag  ”  steadily 
increasing. 

One  stormy  day,  however,  she  sighted  a  large 
vessel  in  ballast,  steering  West,  and,  speeding  up  to 
her  as  usual,  hoisted  the  German  colours  and  fired 
a  warning  shot. 

Apparently,  however,  the  “  victim,”  which  was 
s.s.  Otaki  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
took  this  to  be  an  attack  and,  little  knowing  what 
she  was  up  against,  returned  the  fire,  her  first  shot 
getting  Moewe  close  to  the  water  line.  The  raider 
was  stung  into  action  in  a  moment,  and  replied  with 
broadsides  from  four  or  five  guns,  which  caused  great 
damage  to  Otaki.  The  gunner  of  that  vessel,  however, 
stuck  to  his  post  and  fired  several  more  shells,  three 
of  which  took  effect.  One  went  through  Moewe' s 
stoke-hold  and  killed  or  injured  a  number  of  Germans 
and  lascars,  some  of  whom  were  also  shockingly 
burned  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  Another  set  fire 
to  the  raider  amidships,  and  caused  her  to  list  badly 
to  starboard. 

While  the  fight  progressed,  “  Brecknockshire’s  ” 
men,  and  the  other  crews,  remained  locked  down  below, 
like  rats  in  a  trap.  They  did  not  even  know  with 
what  type  of  craft  the  raider  was  engaged,  and  with 
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tense  anxiety,  they  waited  for  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 
Otaki  gamely  fought  on. 

Dense  clouds  of  smoke  penetrated  the  prisoners’ 
quarters  ;  the  raider  began  to  heel  over  ;  water  could 
plainly  be  heard  swishing  about  in  the  hold.  Little 
wonder  that  something  akin  to  a  state  of  panic  sprang 
up  among  the  men. 

Moewe  continued  the  fight,  and  pounded  away 
at  the  unfortunate  Otaki  until  at  last  she  went  under — 
not,  however,  before  the  raider  had  herself  sustained 
a  bad  gruelling. 

The  following  hours  of  darkness  aboard  the  raider 
wrere  a  living  nightmare.  All  through  the  night 
Captain  Mackenzie  was  engaged  interpreting  for  the 
German  doctor  and  an  American  doctor  from  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  “  Esmeraldas  ” 
(which  had  previously  been  captured)  while  they 
amputated  limbs,  and  tended  to  the  hideous  scalds 
and  injuries  of  numerous  victims  of  the  fight. 
Luckily  none  of  “  Brecknockshire’s  ”  men  were  hurt, 
and  all  except  six  of  Otaki  s  crew  were  saved. 

Count  von  Donha  it  appears  at  one  time  considered 
the  damage  to  his  ship  to  be  so  serious  as  to  necessitate 
his  calling  at  the  nearest  island  (probably  the  Azores), 
but  after  coping  successfully  with  the  fire  and  cleverly 
plugging  the  holes  in  the  hull,  he  was  able  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  again  after  twenty-four  hours’  delay, 
and  actually  captured  two  further  ships  a  day  or  so  later. 
•  ••••• 

The  prisoners  had  realised  long  before  this  that 
they  stood  very  little  chance  of  being  landed  in  a 
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neutral  country,  in  accordance  with  the  signed  agree¬ 
ment,  and  they  began  to  view  the  future  with  appre¬ 
hension.  The  raider  was  now  on  her  precarious 
passage  homewards,  and  as  she  gradually  approached 
the  blockaded  area  round  England  they  felt  a  creeping 
fear  that  she  would  be  sunk  by  an  English  cruiser 
or  even  by  a  German  submarine. 

Moewe ,  however,  was  blessed  with  extraordinary 
good  fortune.  Passing  Northward  about  150  miles 
West  of  Ireland  without  once  being  challenged, 
she  touched  Iceland,  and  then  proceeded  across 
to  the  Norwegian  coast,  when  she  cruised  down 
inside  neutral  waters  practically  all  the  rest  of  the 
voyage. 

For  seven  days  prior  to  reaching  Germany,  the 
prisoners  were  kept  securely  locked  below  in  the 
’tween  decks,  with  the  exception  that  Captain 
Mackenzie  was  allowed  above  on  two  occasions  : — 
on  the  first,  to  assist  a  doctor,  and  on  the  second, 
to  bury  one  of  “  Brecknockshire’s  ”  firemen  who  had 
died  of  consumption.  During  these  two  brief  oppor¬ 
tunities,  he  was  able  to  note  the  artful  way  in  which 
Moewe  assumed  different  disguises  by  painting  the 
flags  of  various  nationalities  on  the  ship’s  sides,  and 
altering  the  colour  of  masts,  funnel,  and  boats. 

Just  prior  to  her  arrival  in  Germany,  Moewe , 
while  flying  the  Danish  colours,  became  wedged  in 
an  ice-floe  in  Danish  neutral  waters,  and  Captain 
Mackenzie  learned  later  that  a  Swedish  man-of-war 
had  signalled  enquiring  if  she  needed  assistance, 
which  Moewe  declined.  The  raider  eventually  arrived 


The  sinking  of  “  Brecknockshire  ”  as  seen  from  the  raider  Moewe. 

(Photograph  copied  from  German  book.) 
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at  Kiel,  on  21st  March,  1917,  where  she  landed 
600  prisoners  who,  in  a  few  days,  were  sent  off  to 
various  camps  in  Germany. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  ended  the  hardships 
of  “  Brecknockshire’s  ”  crew  ;  indeed  for  some  it 
was  only  the  beginning. 

All  “Brecknockshire’s”  officers  and  crew  were  first 
sent  to  Dulmen.  From  there  the  officers  were  sent 
to  Karlsruhe,  and  the  crew  to  Brandenburg.  Later, 
some  of  the  crew  were  sent  to  Giistrow  and  Lubeck. 
Many  hardships  were  endured  during  their  enforced 
sojourn  in  Germany,  particularly  in  regard  to  food; 
a  day’s  ration  at  Brandenburg,  for  example,  being 
one  loaf  ten  inches  long  for  ten  men  and  some  “  soup 
which  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  turnip 
water.” 

In  these  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered 
that  attempts  to  escape  were  numerous,  though  as 
a  rule  they  only  resulted  in  capture  and  worse  treatment 
than  before. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Buckley,  a  member 
of  the  crew  of  “  Brecknockshire,”  afford  a  typical 
example  of  German  brutality  : — 

“  We  were  treated  so  badly,”  he  states,  “  that 
I  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  unfortunately  was 
caught,  and  was  severely  punished  for  my  trouble. 
First  I  was  sent  to  prison,  and  then  to  what  was 
known  as  a  Punishment  Lager — a  diabolical  place  to 
get  into.  There,  all  privileges  were  denied  us. 
Sometimes  we  received  our  letters,  but  all  corres- 
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pondence  was  as  a  rule  destroyed.  Food  parcels  were 
occasionally  allowed  to  come  through,  but  when 
they  reached  us  they  were  minus  the  wrapping,  and 
only  the  contents  that  escaped  the  attentions  of  the 
pilfering  guards  got  into  the  proper  hands. 

“  The  ‘  parcels  ’  were  delivered  in  this  way  :  All 
prisoners  were  formed  into  a  line,  and  then  marched 
past  a  small  window.  Each  man  then  held  out  a 
plate,  and  on  to  this  was  dumped  all  the  contents 
of  his  parcel — jam,  herring,  duff,  beans — all  on  the 
one  plate.  You  never  saw  such  a  mess  !  However, 
we  were  so  hungry  that  we  were  glad  to  eat  it. 
Cigarettes  and  tobacco  were  as  a  rule  confiscated,  and 
when  they  did  condescend  to  give  them  to  us  they 
either  broke  the  cigarettes  in  two  or  else  tore  off  the 
paper. 

“  Working  hours  were  from  dark  to  dark,  and  the 
wages  30  pfennigs  per  day.  This  we  received  when 
the  German  paymaster  thought  fit.  Anyone  caught 
in  possession  of  good  German  money  was  arrested. 
We  were  only  allowed  tin  money,  or  what  the  Germans 
called  Lager  Geld,  which  was  of  no  use  outside  the  camp. 

“  The  sleeping  accommodation  was  scandalous. 
We  slept  on  shelves  arranged  something  like  a  three 
decker  and  as  you  can  imagine,  there  was  not  much 
room  in  the  middle  and  lower  ‘berths.’  We  were 
packed  in  like  sardines.  The  bedding  consisted  of 
one  blanket,  and  one  mattress  stuffed  with  paper, 
winter  and  summer  alike. 

“  Armed  guards  were  set  over  us  night  and  day. 
In  the  morning  we  were  chased  out  at  the  point  of 
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the  bayonet,  and  at  night  if  anyone  were  not  in  bed, 
there  was  more  bayonet  chasing.  Sometimes  these 
chases  ended  seriously  for  the  prisoner. 

“  On  Sundays,  all  kits  had  to  be  on  the  barrack 
square.  Everyone  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  all 
clothing  was  inspected.  Seams  of  jackets  and  every 
possible  hiding  place  were  thoroughly  inspected  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  had  maps  or  compasses.  Any¬ 
thing  the  German  fancied,  he  confiscated  for  his  own 
use.  These  search  parades  lasted  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  dinner  time,  and  sometimes  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  We  all  used  to  reckon  Sunday 
was  for  us  the  worst  day  of  the  week,  for  on  that 
day  the  Germans  annoyed  us  more  than  on  any  other, 
and  God  knows  the  week-days  were  bad  enough  ! 

“  All  complaints  were  awarded  with  seven  days 
strong  arrest.  If  anyone  reported  sick,  he  was  also 
put  under  arrest  and  sent  back  to  work.  If  he  persisted 
in  going  sick  again,  he  was  once  more  arrested,  and 
if  that  did  not  cure  him,  he  was  placed  in  the  chain 
gang  and  made  to  work  by  bullying  sentries. 

“  If  an  Ambassador  called  unexpectedly,  and  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  to  him,  those  who  complained 
were  punished.  After  the  Ambassador  had  left,  a 
German  General  would  call  and  place  stricter  rules 
on  the  camp.  For  instance,  I  remember  an  occasion 
when  an  Ambassador  called,  and  on  complaints  being 
made  to  him,  he  promised  that  certain  alterations 
would  be  made.  Shortly  afterwards  a  German 
General  arrived.  He  said  the  soup  was  too  good 
for  us  ;  told  the  sentries  that  they  were  treating  us 
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too  leniently  ;  gave  out  particular  instructions  that 
if  we  did  not  work  harder  the  sentries  must  beat  us, 
and  added  that  any  insubordination  would  be  punish¬ 
able  with  death. 

“  That  is  what  they  call  a  Strafe  Lager  in  Germany.” 

Of  the  calculated  and  studied  brutality  with  which 
the  German  authorities  treated  many  prisoners,  this  tale 
of  one  of  “  Brecknockshire’s  ”  men  affords  a  typical 
example,  and,  unfortunately,  it  has  now  been  proved 
only  too  well  that  this  one  instance,  which  chances 
to  bear  upon  the  particular  subject  with  which 
the  present  book  deals  is  symbolic  of  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  most  prisoners  of  war  by 
their  German  captors.  Little  wonder  that  the  men 
were  so  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  escape  ;  it  was 
worth  the  hazard,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  William 
Crompton,  another  member  of  “  Brecknockshire’s  ” 
crew,  proved  successful. 

“  I  was  sent  to  Liibeck,”  states  Mr.  Crompton, 
“  where  prisoners  were  employed  on  board  the 
ships,  loading  and  discharging.  There  were  twenty 
men  to  a  gang,  with  five  guards. 

“  I  made  up  my  mind  to  escape,  so  I  stowed 
away  in  the  bilges  of  a  Swedish  steamer,  about  5  o’clock 
one  afternoon,  but  every  ship  was  thoroughly  searched 
before  her  departure,  and  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  discovered.  They  threw  me  the  five  miles  to  the 
prison — I  wasn’t  able  to  walk — and  on  my  arrival 
there,  the  officer  said  I  would  have  to  do  three  weeks 
in  a  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  and  should  only 
see  daylight  every  fifth  day. 
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“  I  did  it  all  right,  and  on  my  release,  the  officer 
said,  ‘  You  can  never  get  out  of  this  town,  as  every 
ship  is  searched,’  adding  sinisterly,  ‘  Now  the  next  time 
you  make  an  attempt,  you  will  be  shot — this  is  only 
a  warning  !  ’  It  was  said  that  this  officer  had  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  London ;  anyway,  he  spoke 
excellent  English. 

“  I  went  back  to  the  shed,  and  while  working  there, 
learned  that  the  same  ship  would  be  sailing  that 
Saturday  morning.  I  determined  to  have  another 
try  at  getting  away. 

“The  place  in  which  we  were  housed  was  con¬ 
structed  of  a  kind  of  corrugated  iron,  with  a  brick 
wall  at  one  end.  Every  night  I  started  fidgeting  about, 
trying  to  loosen  the  bricks,  and  by  Friday  midnight 
I  had  just  managed  to  get  four  out.  I  got  through 
the  wall,  but  immediately  after  dropping  down, 
the  guard  came.  He  did  not  see  me,  however,  so 
I  slid  into  the  water  from  the  end  of  the  quay.  I 
swam  about  one  kilometre,  so  far  as  I  can  guess, 
but  then  got  cramp  badly  so  I  floated  for  a  bit.  I 
then  heard  the  noise  of  a  propeller,  and  on  looking 
round,  saw  a  small  cutter  coming  along,  so  I  had 
to  dive  under. 

“  Eventually,  by  means  of  a  friendly  barge,  I  got 
on  board  the  steamer,  and  knowing  that  there  would 
be  a  watchman  about,  looked  for  the  tarpaulin  over 
the  hatch,  but  that  was  no  good  to  me  when  I  did 
find  it  because  the  hatch  was  battened  down.  I  then 
looked  round  the  deck,  and  saw  an  old-fashioned 
winch,  under  which  I  hid.  This  was  late  on  Friday 
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night,  and  I  would  not  be  missed  until  9  o’clock  on 
Saturday  night. 

“  They  started  the  usual  search  about  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  luckily  did  not  see  me,  and  between 
10  and  11  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  9th  June,  1917, 
the  ship  sailed.  She  was  stopped  four  times  before 
she  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  pilot 
was  dropped. 

“  I  said  to  myself  at  10  o’clock  on  Saturday  night 
‘  I  will  go  and  see  the  Captain  now,’  but  finally  decided 
not  to  do  so  in  case  he,  being  a  Swede,  would  hand 
me  over  to  one  of  the  German  patrol  boats.  Of 
course,  I  had  no  food  all  this  time,  and  was  wet  through 
as  well. 

“  I  fancy  I  can  remember  arriving  at  Copenhagen, 
but  do  not  remember  going  ashore,  and  I  must  have 
gone  unconscious.  It  is  said  I  put  out  my  hand 
and  grasped  a  man’s  leg,  and  in  this  way  was  discovered. 

“  I  was  taken  out  of  the  ship  and  sent  to  hospital, 
but  did  not  regain  consciousness  until  the  Wednesday, 
so  they  kept  me  till  the  following  Monday,  and  then 
handed  me  over  to  the  British  Consul  who  sent  me 
to  Bergen  and  from  there  I  came  on  to  Aberdeen.” 

Reference  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Ashworth,  boatswain  of 
“  Brecknockshire,”  will  conclude  a  chapter  of  mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Mr.  Ashworth  was  sent  to  Brandenburg  camp, 
where  he  stayed  till  the  6th  December,  1917.  Being 
55  years  of  age,  he  was  then  marked  for  repatriation. 
He  passed  through  Mannheim  on  his  way  home, 
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and  was  in  that  town  on  the  Christmas  Eve  when 
British  airmen  made  their  famous  visit  in  broad 
daylight. 

“  They  dropped  bombs  on  the  railway  station  and 
on  the  munition  dumps,”  states  Mr.  Ashworth, 
“  but  carefully  avoided  the  prisoners’  camp.  The 
Germans  stopped  our  food  that  day  because  we 
were  cheering  the  British  fighters.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


SUBMARINE  INCIDENTS :  SOME  EPIC 

FIGHTS. 

NOW  that  the  war  is  a  grim  shadow  of 
the  past  instead  of  an  actuality,  and  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  retrospect  at 
leisure,  the  grand  way  in  which  the 
men  of  the  Merchant  Marine  stood 
up  to  the  submarine  menace  seems 
to  stand  out  in  greater  relief. 

It  can  almost  be  said  that  it  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  a  Captain  to  report  at  the  end 
of  his  voyage  that  the  trip  had  proved  uneventful. 
Usually  he  told  of  sighting  the  wake  of  a  torpedo  that 
missed  his  ship  by  a  few  feet  ;  or  of  the  sinking 
of  the  next  ship  to  his  in  convoy  ;  or  of  suddenly 
sighting  a  tell-tale  periscope  ;  a  shot  from  his  gun  ; 
the  disappearance  of  the  periscope,  and  perhaps 
he  could  say  there  was  then  no  further  trouble — but 
not  always  that. 

•  ••••• 

On  13th  January,  1917,  “  Cardiganshire,”  while 
on  passage  through  the  Mediterranean,  was  the  subject 
of  a  silent  attack  by  a  German  submarine,  which, 
while  seeking  for  position  to  discharge  a  torpedo, 
was  out-manoeuvred  by  the  clever  seamanship  of 
Captain  J.  E.  P.  Matthews. 
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It  was  a  perfect  morning.  The  sea  appeared 
almost  transparent ;  not  a  ripple  disturbed  its  surface. 
It  seemed  almost  too  clean  for  pirate  craft  that  day. 

But  at  a  few  minutes  past  noon,  the  gunners 
on  watch  aft  reported  a  U  boat  crossing  the  ship’s 
wake,  and  on  looking  in  the  direction  to  which  they 
pointed  an  object  could  vaguely  be  distinguished 
moving  below  the  surface  about  500  yards  astern. 

“  Cardiganshire  ”  had  been  steering  a  zig-zag 
course,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  had  upset  the 
enemy’s  calculations  (the  man  at  the  wheel  had 
made  an  extra  wide  angle  just  before  sighting 
the  submarine),  for  had  “  Cardiganshire”  been  making 
a  straight  course  she  would  have  passed  the  U  boat 
at  about  500  yards  range,  and  being  520  feet  in  length 
would  have  offered  a  vulnerable  target. 

Captain  Matthews  manoeuvred  to  keep  the  enemy 
astern,  and  in  this  was  given  splendid  aid  by  the  engine 
room  staff  who,  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  worked 
the  ship’s  speed  up  from  eleven  to  fifteen  knots 
(she  was  only  designed  to  do  twelve). 

No  opportunity  to  open  fire  was  forthcoming, 
for  the  submarine  was  soon  left  a  considerable  distance 
astern.  She  only  showed  her  periscope  once  or  twice 
to  take  a  furtive  glance  at  her  quarry,  and  was  quickly 
left  far  behind  to  ponder  over  a  piece  of  excellent 
British  seamanship. 

Had  “  Cardiganshire  ”  been  fitted  with  howitzers, 
she  would  probably  have  sunk  the  enemy  ;  however, 
the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  escape  without  damage 
to  herself  is  something  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
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“  Amazon  ”  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience, 
in  different  waters,  and  to  her,  it  is  believed,  attaches 
the  distinction  of  having  destroyed  the  submarine. 

With  a  considerable  number  of  passengers  on 
board,  including  the  crews  of  three  torpedoed  steamers, 
“  Amazon  ”  was,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  on  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  South  America. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  13th  January,  1917, 
she  was  56  miles  West  of  Vigo,  and  was  about 
to  turn  at  that  point  to  enter  the  port,  when  Captain 
A.  P.  Dix,  who  commanded  her,  suddenly  observed  a 
torpedo  speeding  directly  at  his  ship.  The  helm 
was  put  hard  aport  just  in  time  to  twist  “  Amazon  ” 
off  its  track,  and  the  torpedo  passed  harmlessly  by, 
about  ten  yards  astern. 

A  keen  watch  was  then  kept  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  torpedo  had  come,  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  a  submarine  came  audaciously  to  the  surface 
less  than  a  mile  away. 

Her  commander  had  evidently  assumed  the  success 
of  his  attack,  but  was  very  quickly  given  cause  for 
disillusionment,  for  “Amazon’s  ”  gun  was  at  once 
brought  to  bear  on  her.  Two  shots  rang  out  in  quick 
succession,  both  shells  falling  close  ;  a  third  and  fourth 
quickly  followed,  and  these  reached  their  mark,  for 
the  U  boat  rolled  over  so  far  as  to  expose  her  lower 
plates  to  the  delighted  gaze  of  the  spectators  aboard 
“  Amazon.” 

That  the  submarine  had  been  justly  punished  for 
her  impudence  no  one  on  board  “  Amazon  ”  for  a 
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moment  doubted,  but  if  additional  evidence  were 
required,  confirmation  was  forthcoming  from  the 
crew  of  a  French  vessel  which  was  in  the  vicinity 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  ;  and  although  the 
Admiralty  did  not  officially  record  “  Amazon’s  ” 
achievement  owing  to  lack  of  concrete  evidence, 
there  is  little  question  that  she  was  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  submarines. 

Two  other  vessels,  “  Parana  ”  and  “  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,”  which  in  a  similar  way  were  subject  to  the 
attentions  of  U  boats,  were  not  destined  to  be  blessed 
with  quite  such  good  fortune  as  “  Amazon,”  for  the 
submarine  in  each  case  rose  to  the  surface  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  ship,  and  carried  out  a 
severe  and  determined  attack  by  shell  fire. 

On  5th  September,  1917,  “  Parana,”  under  the 
command  of  Captain  T.  J.  C.  Buret,  left  Barry  Roads, 
in  convoy,  on  passage  to  South  America. 

All  went  well  till  mid-day  of  9th  September, 
when  a  violent  jar  was  felt  from  the  engines,  and 
the  Captain’s  telegraph  was  put  to  “  Stop  ”  from 
the  engine-room.  The  Chief  Engineer  then  reported 
that  an  accident  had  occurred  to  one  of  the  cylinders 
which  would  entail  serious  delay  for  repairs.  Captain 
Buret  thereupon  signalled  to  the  convoy  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  remain  behind. 

After  six  hours  had  been  occupied  in  examining 
the  broken  cylinder,  Captain  Buret  decided  that  his 
only  course  was  to  proceed  at  a  reduced  speed  with 


“  Parana  ”  in  action  with  a  U  boat,  10th  September ,  1917. 

The  gun  crew  and  other  hands  of  “  Carmarthenshire  ”  immediately 
after  her  action  with  a  U  boat,  8th  April,  1917. 
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the  sound  cylinders,  rather  than  wait  in  a  submarine- 
infested  area  to  complete  repairs  on  board,  and 
although  it  was  estimated  that  the  convoy  would 
be  about  sixty  miles  ahead  and  there  was  little  hope 
of  overtaking  it,  he  felt  there  was  a  certain  element  of 
safety  in  following  in  its  wake. 

All  was  well  until  ioth  September,  when  at  ten 
minutes  to  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  periscope 
of  a  submarine  was  sighted  almost  alongside  the  ship, 
on  the  port  side.  The  helm  was  immediately  put 
hard  over,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  track  of  a  torpedo 
was  observed  on  the  port  side — missing  the  stern 
of  “  Parana  ”  by  only  about  ten  feet. 

So  close  was  the  submarine  that  as  “  Parana  ” 
swung  round,  the  enemy  vessel  passed  close  across 
her  stern. 

The  submarine,  now  on  the  port  side,  hoisted 
her  periscope  high  out  of  the  water.  Immediately 
a  challenging  shot  rang  out  from  “  Parana,”  and  the 
submarine  dived. 

Wireless  calls  were  at  once  sent  out,  and  all  hands 
went  to  their  stations. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  the  submarine  was  observed 
on  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  which  she 
soon  increased  to  five.  “  Parana’s  ”4.7  gun  at  once 
got  to  work  again. 

Then  followed  a  determined  running  fight. 

Extra  firemen  voluntarily  went  below,  to  help 
work  “  Parana’s  ”  partially  disabled  engines  to  the 
utmost,  and,  notwithstanding  the  crippled  machinery  y 
speed  was  worked  up  to  ten  knots. 
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On  deck  tense  excitement  prevailed.  The  sub¬ 
marine  had  now  opened  a  determined  fire  with  her 
4-inch  guns.  The  first  shot  fell  about  300  feet 
from  the  ship,  but  gradually  her  shooting  improved 
and  the  falling  shells  crept  closer. 

Still  “  Parana,”  trembling  with  the  motion  of 
her  unbalanced  engines,  forged  ahead. 

A  great  quantity  of  smoke  apparatus  was  used 
to  veil  her  as  much  as  possible  from  her  pursuer, 
and  as  each  shot  was  fired  from  “  Parana,”  Captain 
Buret  altered  the  course  of  his  ship  so  as  to  cause 
the  enemy  the  maximum  amount  of  trouble  in  finding 
the  range. 

The  submarine’s  fire  rapidly  improved.  Shots 
fell  so  close  that  sbme  of  them  almost  grazed  the  ship’s 
side,  and  the  spray  thrown  up  by  their  striking  the 
sea  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  With  regularity 
“  Parana’s  ”  gun  rang  out  in  reply. 

Below,  the  engineers  and  firemen  worked  splendidly 
in  the  most  trying  conditions.  They  had  no  idea 
how  the  fight  was  progressing  above,  and  expected 
any  moment  that  the  ship  would  be  vitally  hit,  for 
pieces  of  shell  from  the  close-falling  shots  were  plainly 
heard  striking  the  hull  of  the  ship.  But  they  carried 
on,  determined  that  the  enemy  should  be  outwitted 
if  possible. 

At  8.25  a.m.  a  wireless  message  was  received 
from  Cookhaven  acknowledging  “  Parana’s  ”  distress 
signal,  and  a  few  minutes  later  a  warship  wirelessed 
that  she  was  coming  to  her  aid.  These  messages 
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were  probably  read  by  the  submarine,  for  her  fire 
quickened,  and  her  after- gun  also  came  into  action. 

Still  the  fight  continued,  “  Parana,”  leaving  a 
protective  screen  of  smoke  behind  her,  continued 
her  erratic  course  ;  her  gun  still  barked  defiance. 

Presently  great  volumes  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
after  end  of  the  submarine,  and  several  figures  could 
be  seen  running  along  the  deck  as  though  to  extinguish 
a  fire.  “  Parana’s  ”  men  had  scored  a  hit.  The 
submarine’s  crew,  however,  were  evidently  able  to 
cope  with  the  fire,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  smoking 
ceased. 

This  success  on  the  part  of  “  Parana’s  ”  gunners 
seems  to  have  enraged  the  submarine  commander, 
for  he  then  fired  about  ten  rounds  of  shrapnel.  One 
shot  he  succeeded  in  placing  through  the  after  well 
deck  of  “  Parana,”  but  it  did  little  damage. 

At  8.45  a.m.  the  smoke  from  a  warship  approaching 
at  top  speed  was  sighted,  but  the  submarine  com¬ 
mander  must  have  been  badly  piqued  at  the  failure 
of  his  attack,  for  though  the  approaching  warship 
must  have  been  equally  visible  to  him,  he  continued 
to  fire  with  great  determination. 

By  this  time,  “  Parana  ”  had  sent  over  nearly 
seventy  rounds,  and  her  ammunition  was  consequently 
running  low.  Captain  Buret  therefore  conserved  the 
few  remaining  shells,  and  only  fired  when  the  sub¬ 
marine  attempted  to  shorten  the  range. 

The  action  had  now  lasted  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
by  which  time  the  enemy  had  fired  nearly  a  hundred 
rounds,  and  it  was  not  until  the  warship  was  between 
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“  Parana  ”  and  the  submarine  that  the  enemy  broke 
off  the  action.  Steaming  on  the  surface  at  high  speed 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  dived — baffled  and  cheated 
of  her  prey. 

The  fine  seamanship  and  determination  of 
Captain  Buret,  his  officers  and  crew  on  the  occasion 
of  the  encounter  were  suitably  recognised  by  the 
Committee  of  Lloyds  and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping. 
Captain  Buret  was  also  awarded  the  D.S.C.,  and  the 
members  of  the  gun’s  crew  the  D.S.M. 

It  was  a  great  fight,  well  worthy  of  the  splendid 
tradition  which  the  British  Merchant  Navy  built 
for  itself  during  the  war,  and  is  one  that  will  for  long 
be  remembered  with  pride. 

So  indeed  will  that  of  “  Carmarthenshire  ”  which 
fought  an  equally  brilliant  engagement  with  a  German 
submarine  for  over  two  hours. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  8th  April,  1917,  that  “  Car¬ 
marthenshire,”  when  about  200  miles  South  West 
of  Land’s  End,  homeward  bound  from  the  Far  East, 
found  herself  the  prospective  victim  of  a  U  boat. 

On  a  fine,  clear  morning,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking, 
the  look-out  sighted  a  large  modern  German  submarine 
breaking  surface  about  four  miles  to  starboard. 

Immediate  action  was  taken.  Captain  E.  C. 
Wakeman,who  was  in  command,  rang  the  pre-arranged 
signal  to  the  engine-room  ;  the  distress  signal  was 
sent  out  ;  and  the  Chief  Officer  went  round  the 
ship  to  see  that  all  hands  were  on  deck,  under  cover, 
and  wearing  life-belts. 
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The  enemy  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  action. 
Probably  “  Carmarthenshire  ”  had  been  sighted  before 
she  saw  the  submarine,  for  she  was  between  the  lights, 
and  the  submarine  commander  would  therefore  see 
her  plainly  silhouetted  against  the  light  of  day  that 
was  slowly  rising  above  the  horizon. 

Less  than  a  minute  after  “  Carmarthenshire’s  ” 
men  knew  that  danger  was  imminent,  three  shells 
splashed  into  her  wake  not  more  than  100  yards 
astern. 

The  Ensign  was  immediately  run  up  aft,  and 
the  largest  Ensign  on  board  was  put  aloft  on  the 
jumper  stay  amidships.  At  the  same  time  she  opened 
fire,  and  her  shooting  must  have  been  uncommonly 
good  for  the  submarine  immediately  dropped  farther 
astern,  preparatory  to  attacking  at  an  increased  range. 

“  Carmarthenshire  ”  was  now  going  “  all  out.” 
The  whole  of  the  ship’s  engineers  were  below,  working 
the  engines  to  the  limit  ;  the  stokers  were  shovelling 
on  coals  like  demons;  the  fires  were  going  fit  to 
burst  the  boilers  ;  steam  was  roaring  up  the  escapes. 

The  submarine  re-commenced  attacking  at  the 
increased  range,  which  proved  to  be  too  great  for 
“  Carmarthenshire’s  ”  gun,  and  after  twenty  rounds 
had  been  fired,  Captain  Wakeman  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  order  the  “  cease  fire.” 

The  submarine  still  attacked  in  a  most  determined 
manner,  and  “  Carmarthenshire’s  ”  prospects  of  escape 
did  not  for  the  moment  look  particularly  bright. 
Shells  whistled  by  uncomfortably  close  to  the  ship  ; 
one  of  them  just  missed  the  funnel,  passed  over  the 
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bridge,  and  cleared  the  fore  end  of  the  ship  by  less 
than  a  yard. 

The  enforced  inertia  on  the  part  of  “  Carmarthen¬ 
shire’s  ”  gunners  tried  them  severely,  and  after  sustain¬ 
ing  the  fire  of  the  enemy  for  a  time,  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  removing  the  stop  on  the  elevating  arc 
of  their  gun — in  this  way  increasing  the  range  con¬ 
siderably. 

Once  again  “  Carmarthenshire’s  ”  gunners  opened 
fire,  and  must  have  given  the  submarine  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  time  for  she  sent  out  a  wireless  message 
to  one  of  her  confreres  stating  that  she  was  engaged 
with  a  large  ship  running  South.  This  message 
was  tapped  by  Captain  Wakeman  and  passed  on  to 
the  naval  authorities  at  Falmouth. 

Still  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  continued.  For 
over  two  hours  it  had  gone  on  in  ding-dong  fashion, 
neither  vessel  registering  a  hit.  In  all  the  enemy 
had  fired  about  fifty  rounds  to  “  Carmarthenshire’s  ” 
thirty-eight,  and  the  British  vessel’s  ammunition  was 
now  running  short. 

Captain  Wakeman,  however,  was  firmly  determined 
to  fight  to  the  end,  and  gave  orders  to  the  gunners 
that  when  they  were  reduced  to  four  rounds  they 
were  to  keep  them,  no  matter  how  the  ship  was  hit, 
in  the  hope  that  the  submarine  would  close  with  them, 
when  they  were  to  endeavour  to  slam  them  into  her 
at  point-blank  range. 

Happily  this  contingency  did  not  arise,  for  at 
7.30  a.m.,  less  troublesome  prey  for  the  enemy  in 
the  shape  of  an  oil  tanker  loomed  in  the  distance. 
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The  submarine  at  once  dived,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  unfortunate  tanker  was  seen  to  disappear  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke. 

“  Carmarthenshire  ”  put  on  all  possible  speed 
and  escaped. 

Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  an  unique 
experience  which  befell  “  Deseado.” 

On  20th  December,  1917,  she  was  ploughing  her 
way  through  a  very  heavy  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
en  route  for  Liverpool.  She  had  in  all  1,149  souls 
on  board,  including  about  600  women  and  children, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  G.  S. 
Gillard,  who,  as  related  in  Chapter  IV,  was  placed 
by  the  Germans  on  their  Black  List  for  his  determined 
resistance  to  a  submarine  attack  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war. 

At  7.20  a.m.  a  submarine  was  sighted  breaking 
surface  some  distance  ahead  of  the  ship  ;  almost 
immediately  another  came  to  the  surface  alongside 
the  first.  Captain  Gillard  took  prompt  action,  rang 
the  engines  to  full  speed,  and  put  the  helm  over 
to  turn  “  Deseado  ”  off  the  track  of  the  submarines. 
As  she  came  round,  two  more  U  boats  came  up  along¬ 
side  the  first  and  second  !  “  Deseado  ”  now  had  the 

direct  attentions  of  four  hostile  craft  concentrated 
on  her. 

The  enemy  ships  began  to  manoeuvre  for  position. 
Two  of  them  abreast  followed  “  Deseado,”  with  the 
object  of  overtaking  her,  and  for  a  time  gained  rapidly. 
The  third  deployed  to  the  starboard  of  her,  and  the 
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fourth  to  port,  with  the  evident  intention  of  per¬ 
forming  an  enveloping  movement. 

Captain  Gillard  did  not  attempt  to  fire,  because, 
in  the  first  place  he  did  not  wish  to  court  battle  as 
he  had  so  many  women  and  children  on  board,  and 
in  the  second,  his  ship  was  tossing  so  heavily  in  the 
mountainous  seas  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility 
to  bring  the  sights  to  bear  on  the  targets.  The  sub¬ 
marines  also  did  not  attempt  to  fire,  no  doubt  for 
a  similar  reason. 

“  Deseado  ”  was  plugging  into  the  heavy  seas  at 
top  speed,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  bad  weather 
conditions  was  sufficient  to  upset  the  enemy’s  initial 
tactics,  for  after  a  while  the  two  submarines  that 
were  endeavouring  to  make  an  outflanking  movement 
rejoined  the  two  following  astern. 

It  appears  that  signalling  then  took  place  between 
the  enemy  ships,  and  this  indecision  on  their  part 
to  force  home  the  attack  enabled  “  Deseado  ”  to 
gain  on  them  perceptibly.  The  whole  speed  of 
which  she  was  capable  was  developed  so  as  to  maintain 
the  advantage  already  gained. 

The  flotilla  of  submarines  then  turned  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
intercepting  their  quarry  somewhere  to  the  southward, 
but  after  they  had  disappeared,  Captain  Gillard 
steered  a  course  which  a  submarine  commander  would 
be  least  likely  to  guess,  and  made  good  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  SINKING  OF  “  AMAZON  ”  AND 
“  MERIONETHSHIRE.” 


MAZON  ”  and  “  Merionethshire  ”  were 
the  last  of  the  Company’s  vessels  to 
fall  victims  to  the  U  boats. 

“  Amazon  ”  was  sunk  in  home 
waters,  while  on  passage  from  Liverpool 
to  South  America,  and  was  not  at  the 
time  in  convoy.  This,  however,  was  not  a  special 
circumstance,  for  she  had  on  all  previous  occasions 
made  the  voyage  without  escort,  on  account  of  her 
good  speed.  The  only  feature  peculiar  to  the  present 
trip  was  the  fact  that  she  was,  for  the  first  time, 
dazzle-painted. 

Captain  W.  G,  Mason  commanded  the  vessel, 
and  on  14th  March,  1918,  with  twenty-four  passengers 
in  his  charge,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool,  with  Admiralty 
instructions  to  steer  a  course  round  the  North  coast 
of  Ireland. 


From  the  first,  the  voyage  did  not  augur  well. 
Hovering  over  the  river  was  a  dense  fog,  which  con¬ 
fined  visibility  to  within  a  radius  of  less  than  half 
a  mile.  Time  after  time,  Captain  Mason  was  compelled 
to  haul  to  ;  and  it  was  not  till  just  after  midnight 
of  15th  March  that  “  Amazon  ”  actually  got  away. 
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Moderate  progress  was  made  in  a  confused  sea, 
and  the  dawn  of  15th  March  found  her  zig-zagging 
at  a  steady  fifteen  knots,  just  off  the  North  coast  of 
Ireland. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning,  two  des¬ 
troyers  were  sighted,  steaming  across  the  wake  of 
“  Amazon.”  Soon  they  were  to  come  scurrying 
back,  for  at  twenty  minutes  to  ten,  just  as  the  boat¬ 
swain  glimpsed  the  wake  of  an  approaching  torpedo, 
“  Amazon  ”  was  hit  in  No.  4  hold. 

The  concussion  caused  the  ship  to  give  a 
tremendous  shudder,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  shock  was  absorbed  by  the  coal  of  which 
this  hold  was  full,  and  the  passengers  needed  no  warn¬ 
ing  that  a  submarine  was  at  work.  One  of  the  ship’s 
officers,  describing  the  sensation  at  the  time  of  the 
torpedoing,  states  he  experienced  “  a  double  shock — 
then  a  feeling  as  if  the  vessel  suddenly  dropped 
about  three  feet.” 

All  the  usual  precautions  were  at  once  taken, 
and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  ship’s  personnel 
was  safely  got  away  ;  only  one  accident  occurring, 
that  being  nothing  more  serious  than  the  semi- 
swamping  of  a  boat  in  which  were  a  stewardess  and 
a  number  of  men,  who,  though  up  to  their  waists 
in  water,  took  their  plight  good-humouredly. 

By  five  minutes  to  ten,  the  poop  of  “  Amazon  ” 
was  awash,  and  Captain  Mason  reluctantly  abandoned 
ship.  In  another  eleven  minutes,  the  occupants  of 
the  boats  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  seeing  their 
ship  dive  perpendicularly,  stern  first,  into  the  sea. 


Indian  Troops  on  board. 
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Arcadian.” 
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There  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the 
assistance  that  would  be  coming  in  answer  to  the 
S.O.S. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  occupants  of  the  half- 
swamped  boat  were  waiting  most  anxiously,  if  only 
to  get  a  change  of  clothes,  and  were  good-naturedly 
discussing  how  much  longer  they  were  to  remain 
in  their  precarious  state,  when,  to  their  intense  surprise, 
the  submarine  suddenly  came  to  the  surface  almost 
alongside. 

The  incident  was  so  unlooked-for,  and  so  took 
them  aback,  that,  on  the  impulse,  it  struck  them  as 
being  more  humorous  than  tragic  ;  and  on  someone 
suggesting  that  the  situation  demanded  action,  a 
wit  remarked  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would 
be  to  ram  the  submarine  ! 

They  had  no  more  time,  however,  than  to  note 
that  their  assailant  was  dazzle-painted,  and  fitted 
with  two  periscopes,  when  she  again  submerged. 
Her  commander  had  noticed  a  tell-tale  wisp  of  smoke 
on  the  horizon. 

A  few  minutes  later,  two  destroyers  were  on  the 
scene,  and  while  one  of  these,  H.M.S.  Moresby,  was 
engaged  on  the  work  of  rescue,  she  scented  the  quarry. 
The  sea  was  at  once  resounding  with  the  muffled 
explosions  of  depth  charges,  which  nearly  upset 
some  of  the  small  boats. 

The  destroyer  did  her  work  well,  for,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  submarine  was  again  forced  to  the  surface, 
and  a  well-directed  shell  sent  her  heeling  over  in 
a  great  pool  of  oil. 
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The  sight  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  look  upon. 
Those  of  the  crew  that  still  lived  made  frantic  efforts 
to  get  out  of  their  death-shell  into  the  sea,  where 
those  who  succeeded  floundered  about  among  the 
corpses  of  their  comrades  ;  living  and  dead  alike  being 
covered  in  oil. 

The  British  naval  men,  however,  did  not  follow 
the  example  set  by  their  enemy,  and  leave  these  men 
to  perish  ;  instead,  they  followed  the  spirit  of  Nelson’s 
prayer  for  “  Humanity  after  Victory,”  and  busied 
themselves  with  the  work  of  rescue. 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  destroyers  made  an  heroic 
attempt  to  save  one  of  the  German  sailors.  Jumping 
overboard,  he  made  an  effort  to  grip  him,  with  the 
object  of  dragging  him  aboard,  but  failed.  A  rope 
was  then  thrown  to  the  man,  but  his  hands  were  so 
frozen  by  the  icy  water,  that  he  could  not  hold 
it.  At  last,  he  managed  to  get  the  rope  between 
his  teeth,  but  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  haul  him 
on  board,  the  whole  of  his  teeth  were  pulled  out, 
and  he  again  dropped  back.  He  was  eventually 
rescued  but  died.  Nine  men,  including  an  officer, 
were  saved. 

There  were  now  four  destroyers  on  the  scene, 
and  as  the  day’s  work  was  apparently  over,  the 
destroyer  Moresby ,  with  “  Amazon’s  ”  passengers  and 
crew  on  board,  made  for  Londonderry. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  submarine 
was  the  U  52,  carrying  a  crew  of  thirty-two,  and  that 
“  Amazon  ”  was  her  only  victim,  so  that  when  con¬ 
templating  the  loss  of  this  fine  vessel,  it  is  pleasant 
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to  reflect  that  all  the  passengers  and  crew  of  “  Amazon” 
were  saved,  and  that  the  submarine  was  herself  given 
her  quietus ,  after  having  sunk  one  ship  only. 

“  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

It  was  about  two  months  later  that  “  Merioneth¬ 
shire  ”  followed  in  the  wake  of  “  Amazon.” 

Bound  for  the  River  Plate,  she  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  2 1  st  May,  1918,  in  a  convoy  of  about  twenty-five 
vessels.  In  two  days  she  was  through  the  “  Danger 
Zone,”  when,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice, 
the  twenty-five  steamers  parted  company  to  proceed 
to  their  respective  destinations,  and  “  Merionethshire  ” 
was  left  to  her  own  resources. 

In  fine  weather  she  picked  her  course,  zig-zagging 
systematically  as  a  precaution  against  attack. 

Mid-day  on  the  27th  May,  1918,  found  her  well 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  Captain  Matthews,  in 
accordance  with  Admiralty  instructions,  ceased  zig¬ 
zagging,  taking  instead  a  direct  course. 

But  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — only  three 
hours  after  precautions  against  attack  had  ceased — 
“  Merionethshire,”  now  about  150  miles  North  of 
Fayal  Island,  and  800  miles  from  the  West  coast 
of  Spain,  was  torpedoed  on  the  port  side  “  in  the  wake 
of  the  main  cross  bunker.” 

Nothing  at  the  time  was  seen  of  the  submarine, 
although  a  strict  look-out  was  kept,  and  the  first  the 
crew  knew  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  the 
dull  thud  of  the  explosion.  The  ship’s  engineers 
were  doubly  aware  of  the  fact,  because  of  a  heavy 
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shower  of  sea  water  that  was  thrown  down  the  engine- 
room  skylight  by  the  force  of  the  concussion. 

Captain  Matthews  saw  that  all  confidential  papers, 
consular  mails,  etc.,  were  thrown  overboard  in  weighted 
bags,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  three,  abandoned 
ship. 

For  a  few  minutes,  the  two  small  boats,  miles 
from  the  nearest  land,  drifted  near  the  sinking 
“  Merionethshire.” 

The  thoughts  of  the  crew  were  not  uplifting. 
“  Here  we  are,”  they  told  each  other,  “  miles  from 
anywhere,  with  stores  that  will  by  no  means  last 
for  ever,  and  with  very  little  prospect  of  being  picked 
up,”  but  with  the  stoical  fortitude  of  the  British 
sailor,  they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate,  and, 
like  Micawber,  resolved  to  wait  for  “  something  to 
turn  up.” 

It  did. 

At  a  quarter  past  three — fifteen  minutes  after 
“  Merionethshire  ”  was  hit — the  Captain  and  his 
men  suddenly  espied,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
a  little  break  in  the  sea,  which,  quickly  broadening, 
soon  disclosed  the  bow  of  a  submarine,  which  came 
rapidly  to  the  surface. 

The  submarine  was  a  fairly  modern  vessel,  roughly 
200  feet  in  length,  and  armed  with  two  guns.  She 
immediately  began  to  shell  “  Merionethshire  ”  which, 
though  doomed,  was  still  afloat  ;  but  after  firing 
only  five  shots  (one  of  them  took  the  gun  off 
“  Merionethshire  ”)  she  ceased  fire,  and  closed  with 
the  lifeboats. 
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In  broken  English,  the  U  boat  Commander  in¬ 
terrogated  Captain  Matthews  in  regard  to  his  ship, 
enquiring  the  name,  and  any  other  details  about 
which  he  felt  inclined  to  be  enlightened .  Having  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  he  steamed  up  to  “Merionethshire,” 
and  scrutinized  her  carefully  to  see  that  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  her  fate. 

He  need  not  have  troubled  himself.  It  was  now 
about  ten  minutes  to  four  o’clock,  and  “  Merioneth¬ 
shire,”  amid  a  series  of  explosions  and  weird  rumblings 
that  re-echoed  across  the  water,  quickly  settled 
down. 

The  Captain  and  his  men  now  set  their  minds 
to  the  problem  of  obtaining  help  and — prodigious 
though  the  task  loomed — the  two  little  boats  began 
to  make  for  land.  One  of  the  boats  possessed  a  small 
sail,  but,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  progress  was  almost 
nil.  The  grey  of  twilight  was  now  creeping  across 
the  sea  ;  and  night  was  soon  upon  them. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  these  brave  men, 
always  hoping,  but  gravely  apprehensive,  passed  the 
hours  of  darkness.  Sleep  was  impossible,  save  for 
those  whose  physical  strength  failed  them,  and  who 
slept  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body. 

So  the  hours  of  darkness  passed.  Once  again 
the  grey  of  twilight  came  creeping  over  the  water, 
bringing  with  it,  fortunately,  the  help  for  which  they 
had  scarcely  dared  to  hope. 

At  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  grey 
lights  were  disappearing  over  the  horizon,  the  men 
espied,  in  the  distance,  a  speck  of  colour  which  brought 
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an  involuntary  cry  of  joy  to  their  lips.  “  A  sail  !  ” 
they  cried,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  passing  vessel.  Fortunately  they 
were  sighted.  The  strange  ship  headed  towards 
them  and  soon  they  found  themselves  tumbling  aboard 
the  Portuguese  schooner  Lina  of  Lisbon. 

The  Captain,  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship  were 
a  fine  lot,  and  accorded  “  Merionethshire’s  ”  men 
a  splendid  welcome.  Food  in  plenty  was  forthcoming, 
and  clothes  were  supplied  to  those  who  were  in  need 
of  them. 

The  Captain  of  Lina  then  steered  for  the  nearest 
land,  though  it  took  him  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  his  course,  and  on  ist  June  he  landed  his  tem¬ 
porary  charges  on  the  island  of  Fayal. 

Here  thev  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the  treat- 
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ment  they  warranted.  Gallant  gentlemen  who  had 
braved  the  horrors  of  U  boat  piracy  to  bring  food  to 
the  Motherland  were  allowed  to  take  their  meals 
at  an  hotel,  but  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  workhouse  ! 

Ten  weary  days  were  spent  on  the  island,  and 
on  7th  June,  1918,  they  left  in  the  Portuguese  steamer 
St.  Michael ,  en  route  for  Home,  via  Lisbon  and  Paris. 

This,  however,  did  not  conclude  their  adventures, 
for  while  in  Paris,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  England, 
a  shell  from  the  German  long  range  gun  fell  in  the 
road  outside  the  Terminus  Hotel  where  they  were 
staying.  Luckily  it  only  caused  material  damage, 
and  the  wanderers  eventually  arrived  in  England, 
none  the  worse  for  their  adventures  ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
WITH  THE  R.N.R. 


H  ^  HE  story  of  the  activities  of  the  Company 
at  sea  would  be  incomplete  if  the  war 
services  of  their  Captains  who  were 
called  out  with  the  R.N.R.  were  left 
unrecorded. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  Captain 
W.  H.  Owen,  D.S.O.,  Marine  Superintendent  of  the 
Company  in  the  West  Indies,  was  appointed  King’s 
Harbour  Master  at  Trinidad,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  the  distinction  of  looking  after  the  interests  of 
Admiral  Cradock’s  ill-fated  squadron  which  met  with 
disaster  at  Coronel  ;  he  also  attended  to  the  well-known 
Armed  Merchant  Cruiser  Carmania  which  sank  the 
German  raider  Cap  Trafalgar.  Incidentally,  it  was 
Captain W.  H. Parker,  C.B.E.,  who  first  called  attention 
to  this  liner  when  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  being  an  armed 
ship  (though  no  arms  were  visible)  and  informed 
the  British  Consul  General  at  Buenos  Aires  of  the 
large  quantity  of  coal  she  had  taken  in  just  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Early  in  1916,  Captain  Owen  was  appointed  to 
command  of  H.M.Y.  Oruba ,  in  which  vessel  he  served 
on  the  drifter  patrol,  in  charge  of  several  divisions 
of  drifters.  Their  work  consisted  of  netting  for 
submarines  and  watching,  repairing  or  replacing  the 
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barrage  of  nets  which  was  eventually  established 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  this  capacity,  Captain  Owen  and  his  men 
were  frequently  engaged  with  hostile  submarines, 
aeroplanes,  and  Zeppelins,  and  in  the  first  enemy 
destroyer  raid  in  the  channel,  in  November,  1916, 
he  gave  the  first  information  (by  wireless)  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  enemy  in  the  Straits.  An  engagement 
immediately  followed,  and  during  the  night  eight 
drifters  were  lost  and  sixty  men  killed. 

On  several  occasions,  Captain  Owen  took  part 
in  operations  on  the  Belgian  coast,  the  drifters  under 
his  charge  being  employed  in  laying  nets  or  protecting 
vessels  employed  in  laying  a  minefield  or  bombarding. 
For  his  “  very  valuable  and  distinguished  services  ” 
Captain  Owen  was  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

The  first  exploit  of  Captain  F.  H.  M.  Custance, 
D.S.O. ,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  to  take  a 
number  of  American  millionaires  to  New  York  in 
“  Arcadian,”  which  vessel  then  proceeded  to 
Quebec  and  returned  to  Plymouth  on  15th  October, 
1914,  with  the  first  contingent  of  Canadians — 
“Arcadian”  being  one  of  a  convoy  of  38  ships. 

He  was  later  appointed  to  command  of  H.M.S. 
Mingary  for  patrol  service  in  the  North  Sea  and  was 
stationed  with  his  unit  of  trawlers  sixty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
after  which  event  he  met  H.M.S.  War  spite  returning 
badly  disabled  and  the  subject  of  attack  by  enemy 
submarines.  The  armed  trawlers  were  able  to  drive 
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H.M,  The  King  presenting  a  decoration  to  an  R.M.S.P.  Officer. 
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off  the  latter  by  gun  fire,  thus  enabling  Warspite  to 
return  safely  to  her  base.  For  his  services  in  this 
connection,  Captain  Custance  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Captain  of  Warspite. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system  in 
1917,  six  of  the  Company’s  Captains  attained  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  acting  as  “  Commodore  of  Convoy.”  Between 
them,  they  convoyed  well  over  a  thousand  ships, 
and  lost  only  three  by  enemy  action. 

One  of  the  vessels  lost  was  the  famous  Justicia. 
Captain  Custance  was  on  board  this  great  liner  in 
charge  of  a  convoy  outward  bound  to  New  York, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  submarines. 
Five  separate  attempts  were  made  to  sink  her,  and  it 
wTas  not  until  an  engagement  had  been  fought  for 
22  hours  and  Justicia  was  within  20  miles  of  land 
that  she  was  finally  sunk.  Out  of  a  crew  of  550  men, 
all  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of  eleven  men 
killed  in  the  engine-room  when  the  first  torpedo 
was  fired. 

The  other  Captains  also  had  varied  experiences 
in  the  course  of  their  duties,  among  which  it  is  amusing 
to  record  that  Captain  Nicholson,  when  in  a  troopship 
convoy  one  night,  on  the  Newfoundland  Bank,  heard 
rapid  gunfire  from  the  vessels  on  the  starboard  wing, 
objects  lying  low  in  the  water  being  plainly  visible 
in  the  moonlight.  No  harm  was  done,  however, 
for  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  vessels  had 
been  engaging  a  couple  of  icebergs  ! 
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On  another  occasion,  Captain  Parker,  when  about 
six  days  out,  at  about  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was 
called  with  the  report  of  fire  in  the  No.  3  hold  of 
his  vessel.  He  went  on  the  bridge,  altered  course  of 
the  convoy  and  reduced  speed  while  preparations 
were  made  to  cope  with  the  trouble.  Soon  the 
Chief  Officer  came  up  and  reported  that  the  fire 
was  adjacent  to  a  magazine  of  200  tons  of  T.N.T., 
and  that  the  bulkhead  was  red  hot !  Captain 
Parker  immediately  ordered  all  deck  openings  to  be 
closed  down  and  two  jets  of  steam  and  three  hose 
pipes  of  water  to  be  played  on  the  fire,  while  part  of 
No.  3  hatch  was  opened  to  allow  access  by  the  crew, 
who  worked  feverishly  dumping  the  explosives  over¬ 
board.  They  worked  until  they  had  a  good  clear 
space  from  the  bulkhead,  on  to  which  another  hose 
was  directed.  By  6  a.m.,  Captain  Parker  had  the  fire 
in  hand,  but  signalled  the  U.S.  cruiser  escort  that  if 
it  were  not  entirely  extinguished  by  10  a.m.,  he  would 
transfer  his  flag  to  s.s.  Caledonian ,  a  horse  ship. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  hatch  was  carefully  opened,  but 
the  fire  was  still  burning.  The  hold  contained 
cotton,  and  as  there  is  never  any  knowing  when  that 
is  out,  Captain  Parker  transferred  his  flag  and  ordered 
the  ship  back  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  where 
she  remained  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  fire  was 
finally  extinguished. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Parker 
was  the  inventor  of  the  “  oil-shell  ”  which  proved  of 
great  value  during  the  war  in  tracking  enemy 
submarines.  When  a  U  boat  sighted  an  attacking 
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craft  she  did  not  of  course  attempt  to  fight,  but 
quickly  made  it  her  business  to  submerge  and  get 
away,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  judge  just  where 
she  had  disappeared.  Captain  Parker,  however,  got 
over  the  difficulty  with  his  idea  of  firing  an  “  oil-shell  ” 
over  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  submarine  sub¬ 
merge,  for,  on  bursting,  the  shell  left  a  patch  of  oil 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  mark  the  target  for  the 
depth  charges.  Captain  Parker  was  duly  thanked 
by  the  Admiralty  for  his  invention. 

Captains  W.  E.  Smith,  D.S.O.,  and  J.  Howson, 
C.B.E.,  did  signal  service  in  combating  the  submarine 
menace.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  U  boat 
offensive  was  at  its  height  and  the  sinkings  ran  to  over 
fifty  a  week,  Captain  Smith  was  Senior  Officer  of  a 
patrol  working  from  Scapa  Flow.  For  six  consecutive 
patrols,  his  vessel  either  engaged  enemy  submarines 
or  picked  up  survivors  from  ships  sunk  by  the  enemy, 
for  which  services  he  gained  the  D.S.O.  Captain 
Howson  experienced  as  many  as  eleven  submarine 
attacks  on  his  convoys,  but  lost  only  two  vessels, 
and  was  awarded  the  C.B.E.  for  his  services. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


GERMAN  ESPIONAGE  AND  PROPAGANDA 

WARFARE. 

GERMANY’S  system  of  espionage  and 
underhand  manoeuvring  which,  at  times, 
had  such  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
course  of  the  war  made  itself  felt  even 
in  the  R.M.S.P.  Company’s  sphere  of 
operations,  and  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  regard  this  aspect  of  the  war  for  a 
moment,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Company. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  every 
available  precaution  was  taken,  during  the  war, 
against  the  possibility  of  damage  being  caused  to 
the  Company’s  steamers  by  enemy  agents,  any  special 
information  as  to  hostile  activity  or  probable  activity 
at  a  particular  port  resulting  in  even  greater  vigilance 
being  kept  on  board  the  vessels. 

The  first  direct  damage  sustained  in  port,  happened 
on  board  “  Catalina,”  at  Demerara,  on  19th  December, 
1915,  when  an  explosion  occurred  doing  some  super¬ 
ficial  damage,  though  in  this  particular  instance,  it 
was  never  clearly  established  that  it  was  a  case  of 
German  sabotage.  The  greatest  asset  of  the  spy, 
however,  is  that  he  can  perform  his  work  clandestinely, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  explosion, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  it  were 
very  suspicious. 
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On  19th  December,  the  Chief  Officer  was  making 
his  usual  rounds  of  the  ship,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  the  bilges  were  clean,  descended  into  the  hold 
through  No.  2  hatch,  carrying  with  him  a  lantern. 
In  the  hold,  at  the  time,  a  stevedore  and  eight  of  his 
men  were  engaged  in  unloading  the  ship.  Part  of 
the  cover  of  the  bilge  on  the  starboard  side  had  been 
removed,  and  the  Chief  Officer  walking  up  to  the 
opening,  carrying  his  lantern  before  him,  stooped 
to  peer  in.  Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  a  loud 
explosion  occurred,  and  flames  burst  from  the  bilge. 
The  stevedore  and  his  men,  uninjured  by  the  explosion, 
scrambled  up  the  ladder  and  reached  the  deck  in 
safety,  but  the  Chief  Officer  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  roasted  to  death.  As  the  explosion 
occurred  the  lamp  which  he  was  carrying  was  smashed 
to  atoms,  his  hair  and  eyebrows  were  singed  by  the 
flames,  and  a  large  piece  of  wood  which  was  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  hatch  was  thrown  up  by  the  force 
of  the  concussion,  striking  him  on  the  forehead. 
He  fell  towards  the  blazing  bilge,  but  fortunately 
an  angle  iron  which  happened  to  be  in  his  way  broke 
his  fall  and,  recovering  quickly,  he  escaped  from 
the  hold. 

The  hatch  covers  were  immediately  put  on, 
and  the  steam  annihilators  applied,  this  being  a 
special  means  employed  on  board  ship  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fire.  Two  fire  floats,  also,  were  quickly 
on  the  scene,  but  their  assistance  was  not  needed, 
the  precautions  taken  on  board  the  ship  being  quite 
effective. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  Company’s  officials.  An  expert 
at  Demerara  expressed  the  opinion  that  “  the  ex¬ 
plosion  seems  to  have  been  due  to  gas  evolved  from 
a  light  oil,  such  as  petrol  or  naphtha,  or  possibly 
from  calcium  carbide.  It  is  possible  that  some 
such  substance  was  introduced  into  the  bilge  with 
malicious  intent  ” — a  theory  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  ship  carried  none  of  these  articles  as 
cargo. 

Later,  a  further  report  was  received  from  the  same 
expert,  which  states — “  Taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  the  only  opinion  I  can  form  is 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  injure  or  destroy 
the  ship,  that  it  failed  during  the  voyage,  and  that 
the  inflammable  substance  that  evolved  the  gas  which 
caused  the  explosion  was  the  remnant  of  the  original 
material.” 

As  for  the  development  of  Germany’s  system  of 
propaganda,  it  became  patent  early  in  the  war  that 
this  particular  mode  of  warfare  was  being  used  to 
the  full  by  the  German  faction  abroad  in  their  despera¬ 
tion  to  misrepresent  the  Allies  and  to  stir  up  internal 
strife  and  discord. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
South  America,  with  which  countries  the  Company 
is  more  particularly  concerned,  newspapers  published 
with  German  money,  and  devoted  to  the  propagation 
of  the  German  aspect  of  the  war,  were  quick  to  make 
their  appearance.  Moribund  newspapers  were  subsi- 
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dised  with  German  gold,  and  filled  with  distorted 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  tit-bit  culled  from  a  local 
South  American  paper  of  3rd  November,  1914  : — 

“OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  GOVERNMENT.” 

The  following  official  communication  was 
received  yesterday  by  the  German  Consulate  at 
this  port : 

“  ‘  Important  advantages  secured  by  German 
armies  in  France  on  whole  line,  decision 
development  for  German  victory  imminet. 
English  troops  already  fully  demoralized,  daily 
taken  prisoners  by  hunderd,  all  fighting  done 
by  French.’  ” 

This  “  news  ”  was  printed  exactly  as  reproduced 
here — the  rest  of  the  paper,  of  course,  being  in  Spanish 
— and  was  manufactured  by  the  German  Press 
Bureau  in  New  York,  whence  a  great  deal  of  official 
German  “news”  emanated,  till  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the  war  saw  its  ex¬ 
tinction. 

The  Company,  too,  felt  to  some  extent  the  hand 
of  German  intrigue  in  this  direction.  No  effort  was 
spared  (especially  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when 
submarine  warfare  was  in  its  infancy)  to  intimidate 
intending  travellers  between  the  Peninsula  and  South 
America  against  embarking  on  their  steamers.  Fic¬ 
titious  details  often  appeared  in  the  Spanish  and  South 
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advertisement  inserted  by  the  Germans  in  one  of  their  propaganda  papers  circulated  in  the 

Argentine  Republic. 
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American  press,  of  the  torpedoing  or  attempted 
torpedoing  of  the  Company’s  steamers,  some  of  these 
accounts  even  going  to  the  length  of  mentioning 
the  very  name  of  the  boat.  Yet,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war,  not  one  of  the  R.M.S.P.  passenger 
steamers  was  torpedoed  en  route  between  the  Peninsula 
and  South  America. 

An  excellent  example  of  German  “  hate  ”  is 
reproduced  opposite.  Here  is  a  translation  of  the 
Spanish  : — 


Tickets  for  the 
bottom  of  the 
sea,  with  no 
return. 


This  effort  appeared  in  a  paper  which  made  its 
appearance  in  South  America  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  which,  while  purporting  to  be  a  “  patriotic 
Spanish  review,”  was,  in  reality,  an  organ  of  Teuton 
propaganda.  The  “  advertisement  ”  probably  was 
not  taken  too  seriously  by  those  South  Americans 
who  saw  it.  At  any  rate,  those  who  look  upon  it 
now  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  stupid  crudity 
both  of  the  Spanish  wording  and  of  the  picture  of 
the  supposed  sinking  of  an  R.M.S.P.  steamer- 


R.  M.  S.  P. 

R  Certainly 
M  You  will  die 
S  Submerged 
P  Quickly 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 


The  general  pub¬ 
lic  should  combat 
this  concern,  not 
because  it  is  Royal 
or  Mail,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  English. 


Lifebelts  that 
save  nobody  in 
the  three  classes. 


What  passengers  sailing  by  these  steamers 
expose  themselves  to. 
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Of  this  sort  of  thing  the  Company  took  no  notice, 
relying  on  the  good  sense  of  those  who  saw  it  to 
realize  that  it  was  simply  an  exhibition  of  German 
spleen.  Indeed,  this  particular  “  advertisement  ”  is 
like  an  effort  of  a  piqued  child,  and  gives  one  an 
idea  of  the  trouble  to  which  the  German  element 
in  some  countries  put  themselves  in  their  desire 
to  damage  anything  and  anybody  English. 

The  Company  did  what  they  could  to  assist  in 
combating  the  efforts  of  German  propagandists. 
Their  own  agents  at  foreign  ports  were  kept  regularly 
supplied  with  English  newspapers  of  established 
repute,  so  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  refute  any 
local  mis-statements  as  to  the  conduct  and  progress 
of  the  war,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  successful 
in  getting  extracts  from  the  English  papers  inserted 
in  the  local  press. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  even  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  the  British  Government  (generally 
credited  with  extreme  lethargy  in  matters  of  this 
kind)  was  content  simply  to  watch  Europe  being 
flooded  with  insidious  German  pamphlets  and  books. 
Propaganda  was  answered  with  propaganda,  and  to 
this  end  the  Company  lent  their  hearty  co-operation. 
Space  in  their  steamers  was  gladly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  and  from  November ,  79/4, 
onwards,  hundreds  of  tons  of  literary  propaganda 
were  conveyed  free  to  all  the  countries  which  their 
steamers  served.  Imagine — not  so  many  thousand 
copies  of  a  book  or  pamphlet,  but  so  many  tons 
of  them  ! 
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“  Darro,”  which  sailed  from  England  in  November, 
1917,  carried  the  largest  number  of  bales  of  Govern¬ 
ment  literature  of  this  description,  which  was  conveyed 
by  any  one  of  the  Company’s  steamers,  viz.  :  1,148 
bales,  weighing  35  tons,  and  occupying  60  tons 
measurement  of  space. 

In  March,  1917,  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Propaganda  Office,  sent  to  the  Company  a  report 
on  the  work,  which  contained  very  flattering  notices 
of  the  assistance  thus  rendered.  Mr.  Masterman, 
in  his  covering  letter,  said  :  “May  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  to  you  our  very  cordial  gratitude 
for  the  constant  and  ungrudging  help  which  you  have 
given  us  in  our  work  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  your  co-operation  to  an  under¬ 
taking  such  as  ours,  and  if  our  efforts  are  bearing  good 
fruit — and  I  think  we  may  now  say  that  they  are  in 
ever-increasing  amount  and  quantity — we  owe  that 
gratifying  event  in  large  measure  to  the  patriotic 
zeal  and  generosity  of  those  who  have  seconded 
those  efforts  so  nobly.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  7EGIS  : 
CONCLUSION. 

AS  the  war  slowly  took  its  course,  the 
R.M.S.P.  Company,  in  common  with 
other  British  Steamship  Companies,  had 
largely  to  sacrifice  its  identity  as  an 
independent  shipping  concern,  and 
gradually  became  instead,  in  some  sense, 
a  Department  of  State. 

This  tendency  first  evidenced  itself,  as  related 
in  Chapter  I,  in  the  requisitioning,  while  the  war 
was  yet  young,  of  many  of  the  Company’s  steamers 
for  National  purposes,  and  though  other  signs  were 
not  slow  to  manifest  themselves,  it  was  then  little 
known  to  what  extent  State  control  would  attain 
when  an  apparently  sempiternal  war  raged  at  its 
height,  and  the  issue  loomed  ominous  for  the  future. 

For  over  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  Company  were  still  free  to  serve  their  accustomed 
trades  with  those  of  their  ships  which  were  not  employed 
wholly  on  Government  work. 

In  November,  1915,  however,  the  Ship  Licensing 
Committee  was  established  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
trade  routes — each  independent  voyage  could  only 
be  embarked  upon  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  ; 
and  in  March,  1917,  the  final  stage  of  State  Control 
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was  reached  when  practically  the  whole  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fleet  (in  common  with  those  of  other  British 
Shipping  Companies)  was  requisitioned  under  what 
was  known  as  the  “  Liner  Requisition  Scheme.” 

Briefly,  the  arrangement  was  that  the  State  re¬ 
quisitioned  the  steamers,  and  paid  a  certain  fixed 
sum  per  month  for  their  hire.  The  Government 
then  appointed  the  owners  as  their  agents  for  the 
operation  of  the  steamers.  Theoretically,  owners  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  disposition  of  their  ships, 
but  had  to  operate  them  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Government  who  took  the  profits  of  the  voyages 
and  bore  the  losses. 

This  Liner  Requisition  scheme  in  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  so  drastic  as  the  theory  might  imply. 
The  Government  desired  to  interfere  with  the  goodwill 
of  the  various  Shipping  Companies’  business  only  so 
far  as  the  exigencies  of  war  demanded  and  made 
arrangements,  by  appointment  of  Committees  and  in 
other  ways,  to  prevent  any  Line  from  gaining  a  footing 
in  a  sphere  where  another  Line  possessed  established 
rights. 

In  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy  to  render  all  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  power  to  the  Departments  of  State, 
the  R.M.S.P.  Company  supplied  from  their  staffs 
technical  officers  to  supervise  the  building  of  a  number 
of  steamers  ordered  by  the  British  Government  to 
be  constructed  at  ports  abroad,  and  also  undertook 
the  staffing  and  management  in  other  directions  of  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  British  Government.  Among  the  latter  were 
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the  steamers  comprising  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the  procedure 
when  these  ships  were  formally  taken  over  by  H.M. 
Government : — 

“  The  Naval  Transport  Officer  proceeded  to  the 
ship  accompanied  by  an  armed  military  guard 
commanded  by  a  Major  and  a  Subaltern.  Arriving 
on  board,  he  handed  to  the  Russian  Captain  the 
official  document  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  his 
vessel.  The  formal  ceremony  then  commenced. 

“  The  Russian  flag  was  hoisted,  and  when  apeak 
was  saluted  by  the  Naval  and  Military  officers  and 
the  armed  guard.  It  was  then  lowered  and  the  British 
Mercantile  Ensign  substituted.  On  this  being  apeak 
it  was  saluted,  and  remained  in  position. 

“  The  Russian  Captain,  officers  and  crew  were 
then  obliged  to  leave  the  ship  within  an  hour,  but  the 
officers,  after  formally  departing,  were  permitted  to 
return  in  order  to  assist  the  new  owners  with  the 
necessary  inventories. 

“An  armed  guard  was  placed  over  the  magazine, 
the  engines,  and  other  places  where  there  was  the 
likelihood  of  the  crew  doing  damage. 

“  The  Russian  Consul  had  previously  been  advised 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  on  board,  but  if  he 
should  desire  to  communicate  with  the  officers  and 
crew,  he  could  do  so  by  courtesy  of  the  new  owners 
after  the  vessel  had  been  taken  over.  In  the  case  of 
most  of  the  ships,  the  Consul  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  but  in  one  case  he  did  do  so  and  fomented 
so  much  discontent  among  the  crew  that  they  got 
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out  of  hand  during  the  night  and  vented  their  spleen 
on  the  galley  which,  among  other  things,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  smashing  completely.  The  Russian  officers 
concerned  displayed  considerable  fear  and  did  nothing 
to  stop  the  trouble,  their  excuse  being  that  the  crew 
had  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  baggage. 

“  As  showing  the  state  of  discipline  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  board  these  ships,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  each  possessed  a  President  elected  by  the 
seamen  and  firemen,  who  in  the  case  of  one  vessel 
attempted  to  address  the  Naval  Officer  when  he  took 
over  the  boat,  but  he  was  at  once  extinguished  and  retired 
precipitately  to  his  accustomed  vocation  of  a  fireman.” 

Incidentally,  while  one  of  the  vessels  was  being 
prepared  for  sea,  large  quantities  of  vodka  were 
discovered  all  over  the  ship.  Ten  gallons  were  found 
in  the  magazine,  80  gallons  in  the  fresh  water  tank, 
and  other  smaller  quantities  in  such  odd  places  as 
the  receivers  of  the  water  basins  in  the  cabins  ! 

Mention  of  the  foregoing  incidents  brings  to  a 
conclusion  the  story  of  the  activities  of  the  R.M.S.P. 
Company  in  the  European  War  of  1914-1919. 

Sharing  the  common  lot,  sacrifices  were  made, 
upheavals,  dislocation  and  disorganization  endured  ; 
methods  of  business  remoulded  to  conform  to  changing 
circumstances.  Turning,  however,  from  the  past  to 
the  future,  a  process  of  reconstruction  and  development 
of  the  Company’s  services  is  well  under  weigh  with 
a  view  to  extend  and  broaden  the  basis  of  the  Company’s 
business  and  ensure  it  a  future  worthy  of  its  past. 

The  End. 


APPENDIX  I. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  EVENTS. 


Date 

Event 

Chapter 

4th  Aug., 

1914 

“  Eider  ”  last  ship  to  leave  Bremen  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  - 

II 

1 6th  Aug., 

I9M- 

“  Arlanza  ”  is  captured  by  the  German 
Raider  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse , 
but  escapes  - 

II 

8th  Oct., 

1914 

H.M.T.  “  Cardiganshire  ”  in  col¬ 
lision  with  the  Mole  at  Zeebrugge 

XIV 

15th  Oct., 

I9I4 

“  Teviot  ”  evacuates  refugees  from 
Ostend  within  two  hours  of  the 
entry  of  the  Germans  into  the  town 

II 

10th  Jan., 

19 

“  Potaro  ”  captured  by  the  German 
Raider  Kronprinz  Wilhelm ,  and  used 
by  her  as  a  scout  - 

III 

Feb., 

1915 

Attempted  torpedoing  of  Hospital 
Ship  “  Asturias  ” 

XII 

3rd  Feb., 

I9I5 

/ 

“  Carnarvonshire  ”  involved  in 
Turkish  attack  on  Suez  Canal 

XIV 

25th  Feb., 

i9J5 

H.M.T.  “  Cardiganshire  ”  sets  out  for 
the  Dardanelles  - 

VIII 

6th  March, 

I9I5 

“  Potaro  ”  scuttled  by  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm  ------ 

III 

24th  March, 

1915 

“  Tamar  ”  captured  by  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm  ------ 

III 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  EVENTS  {continued). 


Date 

Event  Chapter 

23rd  April, 

1915 

Troops  from  H.M.T.  “  Aragon  ”  go 
over  to  s.s.  River  Clyde  in  readiness 
for  the  initial  attack  at  the 
Dardanelles  ----- 

VIII 

31st  May, 

^5 

“  Demerara  ”  encounters  German 
submarine  and  rouses  the  ire  of  the 
German  Government  by  opening 
fire  on  it 

IV 

6th  July, 

1915 

“  Trent  ”  and  monitors  commence 
operations  against  the  German 
Cruiser  Konigsberg  in  the  Rufiji 
delta,  German  East  Africa 

XV 

nth  July, 

i9J5 

Second  attack  on  Konigsberg 

XV 

7th  Sept., 

1915 

H.M.T.  “  Caroni  ”  sunk  by  shell  fire 
from  German  submarine  -  -  - 

XIV 

22nd  Oct., 

I9I5 

H.M.S.  “  Arlanza  ”  mined  in  the 
White  Sea  ------ 

VI 

19th  Dec., 

1915 

“  Catalina  ”  damaged  by  explosion  on 
board,  believed  to  be  due  to  enemy 
agents  ------- 

XX 

29th  Feb., 

1916 

H.M.S.  “  Alcantara  ”  sinks  the  Ger¬ 
man  Raider  Greif  - 

VII 

May, 

1916 

Hospital  Ship  “  Asturias  ”  and  H.M.T 
“  Teviot  ”  inspected  by  H.M.  the 
King . 

XII 

XIV 

5th  July, 

1916 

H.M.S.  “  Avon  ”  successfully  quells 
trouble  with  rebels  at  Salina  Cruz 

V 

/ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  EVENTS  ( continued ). 
Date  Event  Chapter 


15th  Dec., 

1916 

H.M.S.  “  Almanzora  ”  and  “  Arlanza” 
set  out  to  sweep  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  the  German  Raider  Moewe 

V 

7th  Jan., 

1917 

“  Radnorshire  ”  captured  by  the 
German  Raider  Moewe  - 

IX 

13th  Jan., 

1917 

"  Amazon  ”  sinks  a  U  boat  - 

XVII 

7th  Feb., 

1917 

“  Trent  ”  goes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
mined  troopship  Tyndareus 

XV 

15th  Feb., 

19x7 

“  Brecknockshire  ”  captured  by  the 
German  Raider  Moewe  - 

XVI 

1st  March,  1917 

“  Drina  ”  torpedoed  and  sunk  - 

IX 

March,  1917 

Liner  Requisition  Scheme  comes  into 
operation  ------ 

XXI 

8th  April, 

1917 

“  Carmarthenshire  ”  fights  a  U  boat 
for  two  hours  -  -  -  -  - 

XVII 

15th  April, 

1917 

H.M.T.  “  Arcadian  ”  torpedoed  and 
sunk  -  . 

IX 

20th— 2 1  st 

March,  1917 

Hospital  Ship  “  Asturias  ”  torpedoed 

XIII 

17th  June, 

1917 

H.M.T.  “  Tyne  ”  torpedoed  and  sunk 

XIV 

1st  July, 

I9I7 

“  Demerara  ”  torpedoed  - 

IX 

1 8th  Aug., 

19x7 

Hospital  Ship  “  St.  Margaret  of 
Scotland  ”  present  at  Salonika  fire 

XII 

10th  Sept., 

I9I7 

“  Parana  ”  engaged  with  German  sub¬ 
marine  for  over  one  hour 

XVII 
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Date 

Event 

Chapter 

20th  Dec., 

I9I7 

“  Deseado  ”  outwits  four  German 
submarines  - 

XVII 

30th  Dec., 

I9I7 

H.M.T.  “  Aragon  ”  torpedoed  and 
sunk  ------- 

XI 

4th  Feb., 

1918 

“  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  ”  has  an 
adventure  with  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  ------ 

XII 

15th  March, 

1918 

“  Amazon  ”  torpedoed  - 

XVIII 

27th  May, 

1918 

“  Merionethshire  ”  torpedoed  and 
sunk  ------- 

XVIII 

6th  Dec., 

1918 

H.M.T.  “  Danube  ”  conveys  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Government,  archives  and 
bullion  back  from  Salonika  to  their 
Native  Land  ----- 

X 

APPENDIX  II. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMPANY’S  STAFF  WHO  MADE 
THE  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 

3,098  of  the  Company’s  staff  joined  H.M.  Forces,  the  Sea 
Staff  contributing  2,747,  and  the  Shore  Staff  351,  or  54  per  cent, 
and  64.4  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total  number  employed. 
Many  of  this  number  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  that  the  names  of  those  who 
so  bravely  and  willingly  gave  their  lives,  are  recorded  below. 

ROLL  OF  HONOUR. 

Sea  Staff. 


Mason,  D.  R.,  Lieut.  Cmmdr.,  R.N.R. 


(H.M.T.  Osmanieh) 


Beaton,  H.  A.  F.  L.  C.,  Sen.  Engr.,  R.N.R.  (H  M.T.  “  Trent  ”) 


(H.M.S.  Hindustan) 
-  (H.M.S.  Ettrick) 
(H.M.S.  Formidable) 


Davies,  J.  T.,  Lieut.,  R.N.R. 

Gudgeon,  A.  E.,  Lieut.,  R.N.R.  - 
Humphrey,  E.  W.  A.,  Lieut.,  R.N.R.  - 
Paterson,  A.,  Lieut.,  R.N.R.  -  (H.M.  Torpedo  Boat  No.  80) 

Towers,  G.,  Flight  Sub.-Lieut.,  R.N.A.S.  (H.M.S.  “Almanzora  ”) 
Blackwood, T. A., Engr. Sub.-Lieut., R.N.R.  -(H.M.S.  Laurette) 

Davies,  J.  E.,  Sub.-Lieut.,  R.N.V.R.  - 
Nugent,  M.  L.  O.,  Asst.  Paymr.,  R.N.R.  - 
Simpson,  H.  Z.,  Asst.  Paymr.,  R.N.R. 

Blackstone,  W.,  Stoker,  R.N.R.  - 
Broom,  F.  J.,  Able  Seaman,  R.N.R.  - 


(R.N.  Division 
(H.M.S.  Hampshire) 

-  (H.M.S.  Hawke) 
(H.M.S.  Bulwark) 

-  (H.M.S.  Bethania) 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  ( continued ). 

(Sea  Staff.) 

Le  Page,  E.  J.,  Engr.  Sub-Lieut.,  R.N.R.  (H.M.S.  “  Alcantara  ”) 
Poor,  C.  H.,  Engr.  Sub-Lieut.,  R.N.R.  -  „ 

Baker,  G.,  Fireman  -  ,, 

Bone,  T.,  Greaser  ------  „ 

Broughton,  T.,  Carpenter’s  Mate  -  „ 

Brown,  A.,  Trimmer  -----  ,, 

Dickinson,  T.,  Fireman  -  „ 

Edmonds,  S.,  Storekeeper  -  -  -  - 

Eyres,  B.,  Trimmer  -  „ 

Fielder,  R.,  Baker  ------  M 

Green,  W.  C.,  Electrician  -  „ 

Hallett,  F.,  Greaser  ----- 

Harper,  A.,  Asst.  Baker  -  M 

Harris,  A.,  Fireman  -----  ?> 

Hewitt,  J.,  Trimmer .  „ 

Hooper,  A.,  Fireman  -----  „ 

Horner,  C.,  Fireman  ----- 

Hutley,  W.,  Fireman  - 

Kirwan,  T.,  Fireman . 

Light,  A.,  Trimmer  ----- 

Longmaid,  R.,  Trimmer  .... 

Lunnon,  T.,  Greaser . 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  ( continued ). 

(Sea  Staff.) 


Lynskey,  J.,  Steward  - 
Miell,  G.,  Fireman  - 
Pagella,  F.,  Steward  - 
Read,  J.,  Steward  ------ 

Riley,  A.,  Steward  ------ 

Routledge,  W.,  Fireman  - 
Sandford,  J.,  Fireman  -  -  -  -  - 

Tanner,  F.,  Fireman . 

Temple,  G.,  Chief  Steward  -  -  -  - 

Thornhill,  W.,  Steward  and  Pantryman  - 

William,  R.,  3rd  Cook . 

Wilton,  H.,  Greaser . 

Wyles,  A.,  Trimmer  -  -  -  -  - 

West,  H.  S.,  5th  Engineer  - 
Anderson,  J.,  6th  Engineer  - 
Paxton,  E.  R.,  6th  Engineer 
Pitfield,  J.  W.,  6th  Engineer 
Andrews,  A.,  Waiter  - 
Brown,  R.,  Trimmer  -  -  -  - 

Crook,  D.  D.,  Fireman  - 

Cross,  S.,  Greaser . 

Doncom,  E.,  Ship’s  Boy  - 


(H.M.S.“  Alcantara”) 


(H.M.H.S.  “  Asturias  ”) 


N 
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(Sea  Staff.) 


Earl,  J.,  Trimmer  - 

- 

- 

(H.M.H.S.  “ 

Asturias  ”) 

Flux,  H.,  Fireman  - 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Glasspool,  J.  G.,  Asst.  Baker 

- 

- 

- 

n 

Gosney,  F.,  Trimmer  - 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Green,  C.,  Fireman 

- 

- 

- 

n 

Hall,  C.,  Fireman 

- 

- 

- 

>» 

Harvey,  G.  B.,  Engineer’s  Storekeepe 

r 

- 

99 

Humby,  A.  G.,  Fireman 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Hurst,  E.  R.,  Pantryman 

« 

- 

- 

99 

Jones,  R.,  Scullion 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Kimber,  H.  G.,  Asst.  Cook  - 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Kneller,  A.,  Mate  of  Hold  - 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Lawes,  R.  B.,  Waiter 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Monger,  C.,  Trimmer  - 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Munsen,  J.,  Waiter 

- 

- 

- 

»9 

Orman,  J.,  Doctor’s  Boy 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Reeves,  E.,  Asst.  Butcher 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Robinson,  B.,  Asst.  Laundryman 

Seabourne,  G.,  Fireman 

• 

- 

99 

99 

Shaw,  V.  S.,  Waiter 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Shore,  H.,  Ordinary  Seaman 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Stone,  H.,  Page  Boy 

- 

- 

m 

99 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  ( continued ). 

(Sea  Staff.) 


Stone,  R.,  Fireman  - 

Tillyer,  J.  J.,  Seaman  - 

Trenery,  B.,  Stewardess  - 

Tubb,  P.,  Fireman  - 

White,  J.,  Asst.  Cook  - 

Baker,  W.,  Fireman  - 

Bampton,  H.,  Troop  Baker  - 

Bennett,  J.,  Fireman  - 

Blake,  A.,  Seaman  - 

Brown,  J.,  Smoking  Room  Attendant 

Crook,  E.  P.,  Asst.  Troop  Cook  - 

Cutajar,  G.,  Seaman  - 

Dowling,  J.,  Fireman  - 

Earle,  G.,  Greaser  - 

Ford,  C.,  Greaser  - 

Foreman,  F.  S.,  Butcher  - 

Gardner,  A.  H.,  Waiter  - 

Harding,  G.,  Trimmer  - 

Harwood,  A.  B.,  Marconi  Operator  - 

Hatchett,  T.,  Greaser  - 

FIency,  W.  A.,  Asst.  Troop  Cook 

Hebdige,  C.,  Fireman  - 


(H.M.H.S.  “Asturias”) 

99 

99 

)» 

» 

(H.M.T.  “  Arcadian  ”) 

99 

9  9 

99 


99 

99 


9 9 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  {continued). 

(Sea  Staff.) 


Hodder,  S.,  Trimmer  - 
Huggett,  F.  L Troop  Cook 
Lambert,  R.,  Able  Seaman  - 
Lucas,  R.,  Trimmer  - 
Manktelow,  H.,  Trimmer  - 
Morgan,  E.,  Canteen  Steward 
Morant,  H.,  Fireman  - 
Noble,  W.  C.,  Trimmer 
Parker,  — .,  Seaman  - 
Rose,  C.,  Scullion  -  -  -  - 

Scott,  F.,  Fireman  - 
Snow,  L.,  Greaser  - 
Thomas,  E.,  Able  Seaman 
Troon,  E.  L.,  Waiter  - 
Weightman,  J.,  Scullion 
Wigley,  A.,  Butcher’s  Mate  - 
Williams,  J.,  Fireman  - 
Bateman,  F.,  Commander 
Wilson,  C.  R.,  Chief  Officer 
Patrick,  J.  M.,  Chief  Engineer  - 
Shairp,  M.  D.,  Purser  - 
Cambridge,  W.,  Page  Boy 


-  (H.M.T.  “  Arcadian  ”) 


-  (H.M.T. 


Aragon  ”) 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  ( continued) 

(Sea  Staff.) 

Coles,  C.  H.,  Able  Seaman  -  (H.M.T.  “  Aragon  ”) 

Gordon,  S.  W.,  Steward  and  Printer  -  -  „ 

Head,  W.,  Greaser  ------  „ 

High,  F.  W.,  Asst.  Troop  Cook  -  -  -  „ 

Ingram,  F.,  Fireman  -----  „ 

Jack,  R.,  Carpenter’s  Mate  -  -  -  -  „ 

Jewell,  B.,  Baker  ------  „ 

Matthews,  C.,  Trimmer  -  „ 

Mohamed,  S.,  Trimmer  -  „ 

Moody,  G.,  Troop  Baker  -  „ 

Petty,  W.  J.,  Able  Seaman  -  -  -  -  ,, 

Rizzuto,  A.,  Trimmer  -----  „ 

Vibert,  P.,  Quartermaster  -  „ 

Watts,  E.,  Fireman  -----  „ 

Holes,  N.,  4th  Engineer  -  (“  Drina  ”) 

Jones,  F.  S.,  6th  Engineer  -  -  -  -  „ 

Berry,  E.,  Greaser .  „ 

Briscoe,  R.,  Fireman  -----  „ 

Donovan,  D.,  Fireman  -----  „ 

England,  T.,  Greaser .  » 

Lloyd,  T.,  Greaser  -----  „ 

Martin,  T.,  Fireman  -----  „ 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  ( continued ). 

(Sea  Staff.) 

McTaggert,  L.,  Greaser . (“  Drina  ”) 

Murray,  J.,  Fireman .  „ 

O’Connor,  P.,  Fireman .  „ 

Tirpey,  S.,  Trimmer  ------  „ 

Vigger,  J.,  Trimmer  ------  „ 


Wellerd,  G.  G.,  2nd  Lieut.,  Rifle  Brigade  -  -  (Purser) 

Davis,  R.  H.,  Private,  King’s  Royal  Rifle  Corps  -  (Baker) 

(Shore  Staff.) 

Leman,  D.  W.,  Captain,  London  Regt.  -  -  (London  Office) 

Davey,  A.  V.  P.,  Lieut.,  Royal  Air  Force  -  „ 

Mills,  T.  B.,  Lieut.,  East  Surrey  Regt.  -  -  „ 


Vorley,  W.  K.,  Lieut.,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery 

Burt,  C.  H.,  2nd  Lieut.,  County  of  London 
Yeomanry  - 

Dibben,  H.  W.,  2nd  Lieut.,  King’s  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry  ------- 

Leys,  C.  M.,  2nd  Lieut.,  Bedfordshire  Regt. 

Marshall,  A.  D.  P.,  2nd  Lieut.,  East  Lancashire 

Regt- . 

Marshall,  J.  H.,  2nd  Lieut.,  East  Lancashire 
Regt.  -  -  - . 

Smith,  N.  H.,  2nd  Lieut.,  London  Regt.  - 

Symons,  D.,  2nd  Lieut.,  London  Regt. 

Taylor,  F.  H.,  2nd  Lieut.,  Monmouthshire  Regt. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  {continued). 

(Shore  Staff.) 

Rendall,  L.  H.,  Corporal,  Hampshire  Regt.  (Southampton  Office) 

Barton,  A.  R.,  Lance-Cpl.,  Royal  Fusiliers  -  (London  Office) 

Cook,  A.  E.,  Lance-Cpl.,  Hampshire  Regt.  (Southampton  Office) 

Heryet,  C,  N.,  Lance-Cpl.,  Honourable  Artillery 

Company  -------  -  (London  Office) 

Laurens,  A.  J.,  2nd  Air  Mechanic,  Royal  Flying 

Corps  -  „ 

Smith,  A.  D.,  2nd  Air  Mechanic,  Royal  Air 

Force  -  ,, 

Booth,  H.  O.,  Rifleman,  London  Regt.  -  -  „ 

Broad,  A.  E.,  Private,  Seaforth  Highlanders  -  ,, 

Buchanan,  J.  R.,  Private,  London  Regt.  -  „ 

Burrington,  P.  C.,  Private,  Royal  Fusiliers  (Southampton  Office) 

Chappell,  C.  J.,  Private,  Royal  West  Kent  Regt.  (London  Office) 

Cockburn,  N.,  Private,  Northamptonshire  Regt.  „ 

Daggett,  G.  E.,  Private,  Royal  Sussex  Regt.  -  „ 

Drewry,  S.,  Private,  Grenadier  Guards  -  (Rio  de  Janeiro  Office) 

Dutton,  J.  K.,  Private,  Duke  of  Cornwall’s 

Light  Infantry  -------  (London  Office) 

Fear,  A.  E.,  Private,  Middlesex  Regt.  -  -  -  „ 

Gray,  H.,  Signaller,  Essex  Regt.  -  -  -  -  „ 

Greaves,  H.  F.  L.,  Private,  Honourable  Artillery 

Company  --------  » 

Hampton,  E.  C.,  Private,  London  Regt.  -  -  „ 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR  ( continued ). 

(Shore  Staff.) 

King,  A.  C.,  Gunner,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  (Southampton  Office) 

Lion,  T.  E.,  Private,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (London  Office) 

Marshall,  S.  O.,  Private,  London  Regt.  -  (Buenos  Aires  Office) 

McGee,  S.  T.,  Private,  Manchester  Regt.  -  (Manchester  Office) 

McGregor,  T.  W.,  Private,  London  Regt.  -  (Southampton  Office) 

Northeast,  L.  C.,  Private,  Middlesex  Regt.  -  (London  Office) 

Openshaw,  F.  A.,  Private,  Honourable  Artillery 

Company  --------  „ 

Robinson,  P.  J.,  Private,  Hertfordshire  Regt.  -  „ 

Stephens,  F.  A.  V.,  Gunner,  Royal  Garrison 

Artillery  -------  (Southampton  Office) 

Stone,  C.  S.,  Private,  Royal  Marine  Light 

Infantry  -  --  --  --  „ 

Trim,  S.  G.,  Rifleman,  London  Regt.  -  -  -  (London  Office) 

Wall,  W.  H.,  Trooper,  Hertfordshire  Yeomanry  ,, 

Ward,  C.,  Private,  Bedfordshire  Regt.  -  -  „ 

Wynn,  J.  F.,  Private,  London  Regt.  -  „ 
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DISTINCTIONS  GAINED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SEA 
AND  SHORE  STAFFS. 

KNIGHT  COMMANDER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Down,  C.  E.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R.,  Marine  Superintendent 
of  the  Company. 

COMMANDERS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

Howson,  J.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Parker,  W.  H.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Hooley,  V.  V.,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

Dagnall,  W.  J.,  Commander  (Retired) 

Partridge,  R.  M.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Tarrant,  W.  C.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Collins,  A.  R.  D.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Coombs,  T.  E.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Lloyd,  R.  O.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Ridyard,  A.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Thomas,  O.  V.,  Major,  Royal  Air  Force. 

Keele,  J.  R.,  Dr.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Company. 
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STAFF  DISTINCTIONS  {continued). 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
Braithwaite,  S.  N.,  Captain  (Assistant  Marine  Superintendent). 
Miles,  A.  G.,  Major,  Royal  Engineers. 

Clark,  L.  E.,  Lieutenant,  General  List. 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  ORDER. 

Custance,  F.  H.  M.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Owen,  W.  H.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Smith,  W.  E.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Jordan,  W.,  Engineer  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Williams,  C.  A.  N.,  Engineer  Lieut.  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Nash,  E.  J.  M.,  Lieut.— Colonel,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CROSS. 

Buret,  T.  J.  C.,  Captain.  (“  Parana  ”). 

Cocks,  A.,  Lieut.  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Murley,  A.  R.,  Chief  Officer. 

Avern,  W.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Casey,  D.  A.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Clayton,  R.  G.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Dean,  G.  L.  H.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Leleu,  H.  J.,  Paymaster-Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Morgan,  J.  C.  V.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Nelson,  W.  S.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Watt,  D.  A.  M.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Wood,  J.  G.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 
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STAFF  DISTINCTIONS  {continued). 

ROYAL  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS’  DECORATION. 
Custance,  F.  H.  M.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Howson,  J.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Nicholson,  M.  S.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Owen,  W.  H.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Parker,  W.  H.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Smith,  W.  E.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Daniel,  R.  L.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Partridge,  R.  M.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Warner,  G.  E.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Adam,  C.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Harrison,  J.  G.  B.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Miles,  F.  R.,  Lieut.-Commander  R.N.R. 

Shillitoe,  B.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

MILITARY  CROSS  WITH  BAR. 

Wthite,  H.  J.,  Captain,  Royal  Sussex  Regiment. 

MILITARY  CROSS. 

Bobby,  P.  A.,  Captain,  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry. 
Crossland,  M.  E.,  Major,  London  Regiment. 

Lowth,  N.  C.  L.,  Captain,  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

Parkhurst,  R.  G.,  Captain,  Embarkation  Staff. 

Banks,  D.  H.,  Lieutenant,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

Ling,  G.  N.,  Lieutenant,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Martin,  F.  A.,  Lieutenant,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Stancliff,  R.,  Lieutenant,  London  Regiment. 

Hawkes,  A.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Bedfordshire  Regiment. 
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DISTiNGUISHED  FLYING  CROSS. 

Travis,  G.  R.,  Captain,  Royal  Air  Force. 

Porter,  B.  G.,  Lieutenant,  Royal  Air  Force. 

DISTINGUISHED  CONDUCT  MEDAL. 

Buckett,  R.  H.,  Steward.  (H.M.S.  “  Alcantara  ”). 

Collier,  W.  B.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Meaney,  E.  W.  T.,  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
Unsworth,  G.  H.,  Sergeant,  Royal  Engineers. 

Smith,  R.  W.,  Lance-Corporal,  City  of  London  Yeomanry. 
Harder,  J.,  Private,  Hampshire  Regiment. 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL. 

Bird,  J.  M.,  Seaman.  (“  Parana 

MILITARY  MEDAL. 

Greenfield,  P.,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Devonshire  Regiment. 

Sycamore,  H.  W.,  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  London  Regiment. 
Rice,  J.  C.,  Sergeant,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

Campbell,  A.,  Corporal,  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Johns,  D.  A.,  Private,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

MERITORIOUS  SERVICE  MEDAL. 

Welsh,  A.  E.,  Sergeant,  London  Regiment. 

Gosney,  R.  T.,  Private,  Labour  Corps. 

THRICE  MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 
Crossland,  M.E.,  Major,  London  Regiment. 

Hooley,  V.  V.,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 
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TWICE  MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 

Parker,  W.  H.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Tarrant,  W.  C.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Nash,  E.  J.  M.,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 

MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 

Morrison,  E.  W.  E.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Braithwaite,  S.  N.,  Captain. 

Nicholson,  M.  S.,  Captain,  R.N.R. 

Warner,  G.  E.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

Collins,  A.  R.  D.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Lloyd,  G.  F.  H.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Mason,  D.  R.,  Lieut.-Commander,  R.N.R. 

Hernandez,  E.  A.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Tongue,  F.  L.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Dobree,  A.  H.,  Chief  Officer.  (“  Conway  ”). 

Lemmon,  G.  G.,  Engineer  Lieut.,  R.N.R. 

Mackintosh,  R.  J.,  Engineer  Sub.-Lieut.,  R.N.R. 

Martin,  F.  E.,  4th  Engineer.  (“  Cardiganshire  ”). 

Fry,  C.  V.,  Assistant  Paymaster,  R.N.R. 

Temple,  G.  F.  L.,  Chief  Steward.  (H.M.S.  “  Alcantara  ”). 


Plunkett,  M.  J.,  2nd  Cook  „  » 

Fearon,  R.,  Fireman  -  -  -  -  ,,  » 

Parris,  T.,  Trimmer  ,,  >> 

Perry,  J.,  Trimmer  „  » 
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MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES. 

Marlow,  H.,  Seaman  Parana  ”). 

Preece,  H.  J.,  Seaman  -  „ 

Hooper,  G.  A.  S.,  Fireman  -  (H.M.S.  “  Andes  ”). 

Smith,  R.  S.,  Major,  Royal  Air  Force. 

Meaney,  E.  W.  T.,  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
Lane,  E.  S.,  Corporal,  Labour  Corps. 

LEGION  D’HONNEUR  (French). 

Partridge,  R.  M.,  Commander,  R.N.R. 

CROIX  DE  GUERRE  (French). 

Tongue,  F.  L.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

Ray,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

CROIX  DE  GUERRE  (Belgian). 

Mayoss,  W.  F.,  Captain,  Royal  Air  Force. 

MEDAILLE  D’HONNEUR  (French). 
Unsworth,  G.  H.,  Sergeant,  Royal  Engineers. 

Porter,  E.  L.,  Leading  Aircraftsman,  Royal  Air  Force. 

ORDER  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  ITALY. 
Hernandez,  E.  A.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 
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ORDER  OF  ST.  ANN  (Russian). 

Dean,  G.  L.  H.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

ORDER  OF  ST.  STANISLAS  (Russian). 
Lloyd,  R.  O.,  Lieutenant,  R.N.R. 

ORDER  OF  THE  REDEEMER  (Greek). 
Ray,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

GREEK  MILITARY  CROSS. 

Ray,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 

MEDAL  FOR  MILITARY  MERIT  (Greek). 
Ray,  J.  E.,  Captain,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 
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